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Mortally wounded Filipino opposition leader Benigno Aquino is 
dragged into a military van after he was shot yesterday at Manila Inter¬ 
national Airport as he returned home after three years of self-imposed 
exile in theL.S. (UntetephoTo) 
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hothouse 
for Jewish 
vigilantes' 

By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter ■ 
While a spokesman for Jewish 
settlers in the administered 
territories described his remarks as 
“a danger to the nation's security,” 
law enforcement officials, who 
would not be named, yesterday ap¬ 
plauded former General Security 
Services (Shin Bet) head Avraham 
Ahituv's remarks about alleged 
Jewish terror in the territories. 

Ahituv's comments were 
published fast Friday in Davor, the 
Histadrut newspaper. They 
described the settlements in the 
West Bonk as a “psychological 
hothouse for the growth of Jewish 
terror.” Without stating 
categorically that Jews were respon¬ 
sible for the bombings that crippled 
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been declared in the Philippine 
. army to cope with possible unrest. 
?The agency quoted “a source close 
to the army” as saying that the 
police were holding four men 
suspected of involvement in the 
murder of Aquino.) 

The gunman, wearing the un¬ 
iform of an airport maintenance 
mart, was shot dead by guards escor¬ 
ting Aquino from the plane, Man3a 
police chief Maj. : Gen. Prospero 
Olivas told.reporters. 

Police said the assassin fired only 
one shot, and a passenger who saw 
Aquino killed said blood spurted 
“like a fountain” from a wound in 
his neck. _ 


Philippines President Ferdinand 
Marcos, who released Aquino from 
military jail three years ago to go to 
the U.S. for heart surgery issued a 
statement condemning the 
assassination and expressing sorrow 
at his death. 

He coupled this with a lough war¬ 
ning to “opportunist elements” not 
to try to take advantage of the 
killing to foment disorder, anarchy 
or chaos. 

Aquino. 50, sentenced to death 
seven years ago by a Philippines 
military tribunal for murder, sub¬ 
version and illegal possession of 
firearms, was returning against 
government advice to resume a 
political campaign against his 
political foe Marcos. 

He arrived at Manila in a China 
Airlines Boeing 767 that had 
brought him from Taipei, Taiwan, 
on the last leg of a nine-day trip 
from Boston. He had been living in 
Newton, Massachusetts, with his 
family. 

(Goatiitoed oo Page 2, Cot 6) 



by Liberals 

By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 
The five Liberal ministers got 
together at 7:45 a.m. yesterday 
before the cabinet .session on 
budget cuts for a private meeting in 
the bureau of Minister without 
Portfolio Sara Doron and decided 
on a united front against the tax on 
bank account transactions and all 
other new taxes. 

During the course of an hour, 
they told each other about the 
scores of telephone calls they had 
received the past few days from 
party members and persons in the 
business community, urging them in 
the strongest language to stand firm 
(GKtined ob Page 2, CeL 2) 

Knesset session on 
big families put off 

Post Knesset Reporter 
The special Knesset session that 
had been scheduled for today in 
order to. pass the second and third 
readings of the Bill to Aid Large 
Families was postponed yesterday 
at the government's request. No 
new dale for the session has yet 
been set. 

The government had requested 
(he .special session. Its reason for 
asking for the postponement was 
said to be its wish to add to the 
agenda other legislation stemming 
from decisions on economic 
measures taken by the cabinet and 
yet In he Liken. 


but ups purchase tax 

Education levy or shorter school hours 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Bank checking accounts will 
not be taxed, the cabinet ruled 
yesterday, as it turned down this 
and other proposals by Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor and the 
Ministerial Economic Commit¬ 
tee. But the record nine-and- 
one-haif hour cabinet session 
dealt a crushing blow* to Aridor. 

Fearing a crisis with its Liberal 
Party members, the cabinet bowed 
to their demand and abandoned the 
idea of a three-tenths of a per cent 
tax on checking transactions as a 
means of raising tens of billions of 
shekels. 

Instead, the ministers voted to 
raise the purchase tax by 10 per 
cent, except on items where the tax 


itself is less than 10 per cent of the 
price. There will be no new 
purchase taxes on raw materials. 

The cabinet also turned down 
once and for all the proposal by its 
economic commiLtee to cancel the 
birth grant the National Insurance 
Institute gives mothers. 

In a brief statement read to repor¬ 
ters after the weary ministers had 
left for home, the acting cabinet 
secretary said: “The government to¬ 
day decided to cut IS40b. from its 
budget. Of this amount, agreement 
has already been reached among 
ministers for a reduction of ISJOb. 

As for the remaining IS 10b.. this 
will originate in a cutback of IS3b. 
in school and university expen¬ 
ditures, and—-raising of !S7b. by 
decreasing all ministry budgets by 
an additional I per cent. Regardless 


of the details finally reached on 
raising these additional iSlOb., the 
cabinet has definitely decided it 
would not be done through taxa¬ 
tion.” 

Despite the confident tone in the 
secretary's voice as he read the 
statement, it was evident that 
yesterday's meeting represented a 
crushing blow- to Aridor s standing 
in the government. 

It was recalled that Aridor 
originally demanded a IS55b. 
budget cm for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year, but later had to 
settle for having that sum slashed 
from government spending on an 
annual basis. Yesterday, even this 
was not sanctioned by his fellow 
ministers, and in real terms the 
budgetary backtracking, if pro- 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


Histadrut would fight tax hikes, cuts in Nil 


IDF kills terrorist near Tyre 


TEL AVIV (Itim)— A terrorist was 
shot dead by an I Israel Defence 
Forces patrol last night after he 
Tired two bazooka rockets north of Tyre, 
the IDF spokesman announced. 
There were no Israeli casualties. 
Hand grenades and an automatic ri¬ 
fle were found _near the body. 

Israel soldiers came under fire 
from Druse militiamen twice in the 
Aley area oT the Shouf Mountains 
yesterday. There were no IDF 
casualties in the incidents, which 


look place as the, IDF tried to 
arrange a cease-fire between Druse 
and Christian fighters. 

-In one incident, a rocket- 
propelled grenade was fired at an 
IDF outpost. In the second inci¬ 
dent, Druse fighters opened light 
arms fire at an IDF tank. 

Kidnappings and murders carried 
out by Druse and Christians against 
each other, have increased in the 
last few days. As a result, tension is 
high throughout the Shouf region. 


Avraham Ahitnv 

two West Bank mayors while he was 
serving as chief of the GSS between 
1976 and 1980, or for the recent at¬ 
tack on the Islamic University in 
Hebron that killed three students, 
Ahituv said, “the suspicions are 
heavy" that Jews were responsible. 

Writing (hat after settlements 
began to sprout in the territory 
when Jews “took the law into their 
own hands...sometimes involving 
rebellion against the IDF,” Ahituv 
, argued’ that, in particular since the 
rise of the Likud government, the 
settlers have learned that their ac¬ 
tions, even if 3legal. “are made 
kosher" because of the political 
homefronl that backs them. 

Ahituv's article prompted harsh 
and angry remarks from Kiryat 
Arba resident Elyakim Ha'etzni, a 
lawyer who is one of the most ar¬ 
ticulate of settlement proponents. 

Ha'etzni told The Jerusalem Post 
that "there is an ongoing campaign 
of character assassination” 'against 
the settlers, and Ahituv's remarks 
“are a threat to the security of the 
state." 

According to Ha'etzni, Ahituv's 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut’s 185- 
memher executive yesterday voted 
to fight tax increases and cuts in 
national insurance allowances if the 
government tries to introduce them. 

Thu decision was taken at a 
stormy five-hour meeting, when the 
Alignment, Shinui and Sheli out¬ 
voted the Likud and authorized the 


labour federation’s central commit¬ 
tee to use its “organization and 
public means" to fight the an¬ 
ticipated measures. , 

Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yerohani Meshel told The 
Jerusalem Pau that the federation's 
72 labour councils and other institu¬ 
tions will hold meetings to discuss 
these measures. 

The Histadrut rejected a Likud 
call lor cooperation to save the 


economy, made by one of the 
lenders of the Herut faction, 
Zcvulun Shalish. He maintained 
that everybody should “pitch in to 
extricate the economy from its pre¬ 
sent difficulties." 

But the mood in the executive 
was not conducive to cooperation. 
Meshel maintained that there is no 
h:tsis for a deal. 

Meshel argued that the Histadrut 
(Coarinaed on back page) 


Partial IDF 

withdrawal -- 

hot imminent’ Red carpet reception for Doe today 

Post Defenct Conapaidat Jmalem Post Staff minister, and will be the dim 

A partial withdrawal of Israeli Liberian president Samuel K. WS^T- UfWf guest of President Herzog, 

troops in Lebanon is not imminent. Doe, who is due at Ben-Gurion Air- Fy.;.: " A non-government source s 

according to well-placed sources. port at 3 o'clock this afternoon will if.-: “ .-• * - . - yesterday that he was involved 


Post Defence Correspondent 

A partial withdrawal of Israeli 
troops in Lebanon is not imminent, 
according to well-placed sources. 

The sources said last night that 
"there will be no withdrawal within 
days," when asked to comment on 
the many reports from Lebanon 
that Israel was preparing to leave 
the Shouf Mountains and redeploy, 
along ihc Awali River. 

Military sources confirmed to 
The Jerusalem Post last night that 
"once the decision is taken, the 
move itself will be very quick.” This 
was said to be in order to give the 
government enough time to reach a 
diploma lie solution that wOuld en¬ 
sure stability in the Shouf, as well as 
Tor security reasons. 

Meanwhile, the Israel Defence 
Forces* Engineering Corps and 
private contractors hired by the 
IDF are in the advanced stages of 
completing Israel's new line of 
deployment along the Awali, Bisri 
and Barukh rivers. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Liberian president Samuel K. 
Doe, who is due at Ben-Gurion Air¬ 
port at 3 o'clock this afternoon, will 
be the first black African leader to 
visit Israel officially since 1973. 

Liberia was then one of 28 
African states to break off relations 
with Israel at the time of the Yom 
Kippur War.. t _ ....__ 

President Doe will get a red 
carpet reception and a 21-gun salute 
at the airport, where he will be 
welcomed by President Chaim Her 
zog and Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin. The motorcade will then 
proceed to Jerusalem, where Mayor 
Teddy Kollek will greet the visitor 
with the traditional bread and salt 
ceremony in the Memorial Pillar 
square opposite Binyenei Ha'uma. 

It was only a week ago that 
Liberia announced it was resuming 
relations with Israel, and the news 
of his impending visit became 
known only a few days later, so that 



Jt 




Liberian President Samuel Doe, 
shortly after he assumed power in 
April 1980. 

the arrangements had to be made 
post-haste. 

President Doe and his party will 
stay at the Hilton. Tomorrow he will 
be guided by the mayor on a tour of 
the city, will call on the .prime 


minister, and will be the dinner 
guest of President Herzog. 

A non-government source said 
yesterday that he was involved in 
preparing other state visits within 
two months by the leaders of the 
Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Togo and 
the Central African Republic. 

But a Foreign Ministry official 
said that Israel's efforts to resume 
relations with these countries had 
not yet produced any conclusive 
results. 

IThe PLO news agency WAFA 
reported Friday that a PLO envoy 
was touring African states in an ap¬ 
parent effort to dissuade them from 
resuming ties with Israel. 1 

The New York Times, in a com¬ 
prehensive article on Israel's return 
to the Black Continent, said yester¬ 
day that Israel now maintains com¬ 
mercial, agricultural, military or 
diplomatic ties with 22 African 
stales, in which some 4,000 Israelis 
are now working on various mis¬ 
sions. 
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Politicians 


MOSHAVEVl IN CRISIS/Yosef GoeD 

see perils, but also opportunities in mess 


)ji' ■ ’ ’’ ; THE CRISIS in the moshavim first 

siegvl ‘ hurst on the public's consciousness 

•; :: ^ ,;rst a-Few weeks ago in a noisy slanging 

- - - E ’7 ^mulch on Israel Television’s Moked 

progrmme between Deputy 
.. ' '\TrV,i gfy Minister of Agriculture Pessah 

•, r.T _s ^ '. Crupper (who has since been 

•• r _ nominated to become minister) and 

- Pn»f, Ra'unan Weitz, the lop settle- 

^ ~ Sflf < meni planner during the long period 

flEjr JSpV* •' of Party governments and 

*?■***■ currently co-chairman of the Jewish 

i ! Agency's settlement department. 

- .. Each accused the other’s party of 
■; 1., ,*r’’fly j prime responsibility for the crisis: 

.-Crupper ^poke of the irresponsible 
I | manner in which newcomers had 
■ Y it ^ been taken by Labour Party govem- 
Jhjsr *Y f : repents from the ports to the 
|spg f | ^noshavi'm in the 1950s with no 
preparation whatsoever and of the 
i inherent flaws in the moshav struc- 

|. Weitz countered by accusing the 
Likud government of neglecting the 


The political implications of the crisis 
on the moshavim are examined in the 
third of a series of articles, 

agricultural sector, which Labour 
had turned into the pride and joy of 
Israel over 30 years. 

If the ethnic factor (which we 
considered in our previous article) 
was spuriously insinuated into the 
argument around the crisis in the 
moshavim. there cun be no question 
that politics is central to it. This is 
irue in two senses: the treatment 
meted out to the farm sector by the 
Labour and Likud governments 
respectively; and internal moshav 
politics at the individual moshav, 
regional and movement levels. 

Is it fair to blame the Likud 
government for (He crisis? On at leart 
one count, there seems to be near¬ 
ly universal agreement among all 
moshavniks: Finance Minister 


Yoram Aridor’s policy of the past 
year of keeping the rale of devalua¬ 
tion of the shekel against the dollar 
well behind the rate of inflation has 
had a catastrophic effect on all 
agricultural exports. 

This has been an especially hard 
blow to the Lachish and Negev 
moshavim which based themselves 
nearly exclusively the export of 
flowers and hothouse vegetables in 
the halcyon days of the 1970s. 

The Likud’s Grupper admits as 
much and notes that even when one 
lakes the compensatory "rate of ex¬ 
change insurance" w>hich was in¬ 
tended to cushion the farmers 
against this year's policy, it 
w orked only partially even vfs-o-vis 
the dollar. 

Bui nearly all Israeli farm exports 
are sent to Europe, and the gap 
between the basket of European 
currencies and the dollar has meant 
thai the export revenue of Israeli 


farmers was at least 20 per cent 
behind the rate of inflation, which 
determined the cost of their inputs. 

The Moshav Movement's Amos 
Hadar says lhat the problem of the 
unreal rate of exchange will either 
be corrected by the government or 
will correct itself, "since the state is 
us much on the verge of financial 
bankruptcy as is Moshav Noga.” 

The much deeper structural 
problems of Lhe farming sector and 
of the Moshav Movement will be 
much more difficult to solve, he 
believes. 

Former Agriculture Ministry 
dirccior-general Reuven Eiland. a 
member of Moshav Kfar Hess, and 
currently in charge of the Moshav 
Movement’s pioneering in¬ 
dustrialization programme, believes 
that even solving the problem of the 
rate of exchange will not be so sim¬ 
ple. "At an annual rate of inflation 
(Cootinoed on Fage 3) 


WHEN THE LEADING INDUSTRIES LOOK FOR 
A CREATIVE AND RESPONSIVE BANK 
THEY BANK WITH US 



Make sure you get LIFE STYLE this Wednesday. It will include 
the following stories; 

+ The Weizmann Institute finds traces of explosnres in the 
strangest place — the bloodstream. . 

* Punk may be junk to some, but new-wave ,s sweeping the 

country (the cover story). , 

* LIFE STYLE casts a discerning eye on grapefruit m Corfu and 
the Khan in Cairo. 

* The fascinating study of handwriting: graphology column 

* r^man with a sense of humour: what it’s like to live with a 

laughing hyena. LIFE STYLE magazine, free 

And much, much more: the 32-page Lire 

with Wednesday’s THE Jerusalem 

POST Order your copy today 


French send combat planes 
to bolster Chadian positions 


N’DJAMENA (API. — Eight French 
Air Force combat planes and an air- 
to-air refuelling tanker arrived in 
N'djamena yesterday to provide air 
cover for the 2,000 paratroopers of 
the French task force in Chad to as¬ 
sist the government battling a 
Libyan-hacked insurgency. 

Tlic planes, to be based in N'd- 
jamena indefinitely, were four Jaguar 
ground support planes and. four 


ultra-modern Mirage-Fl fighter- 
bombers, both equipped with 
rockets. 30mm cannon and 250 kg. 
and 400 kg. bombs. 

French military sourpes said the ! 
deployment of the powerful aerial 
strike force is intended to make the 
French strongpoints along the Chad 
government's defensive line in¬ 
vulnerable to attack by Libyan i 
planes or armoured columns. 1 
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62 Xing George Street, Jerusalem, TeL (02) 637902/3 14 Nkar Attmaut. Katanga, Tel. (053) 38806 

N.Y. Stock Exchange Qsotea: Dcenoofl Square, 64 396 Tel Aw. brad, TeL (03) 297955 
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ARRIVALS 


Knesset Speaker Mcnahcm Sjiidor. after a 
short vacation in Switzerland 

One hundred delc^utes to the United Jewish 
Appeal Inter mediate Cities Campaign Chair¬ 
men's Seminar, from .W comm unities in the 
U.S.. led b\ Ruben Loup, national chairman. 


5 AIDS cases 
diagnosed 
in Israel 


TEL AVIV (Ilim). — Five cases of 
Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Svndrome (AIDS) have bexn 
diagnosed in Israel. So far, there 
have been about 2,000 cases 
reported worldwide, alt but about 
50 in the U.S. 

These -figures were announced 
yesterday hv Dr. Moshe EJdar. head 
of the intensive care unit at Wolfson 
Hospital Holon. A- victim of 
AIDS died at the hospital lust week. 

Dr. Eldar said that patients with 
AIDS in Israel have been kept in 
isolated wards. No hospital workers 
had refused, from fear of becoming 
infected, to care for the patients, he 
said. 


2 soldiers, 7 Lebanese 
hurt in road accident 

METULLA (Him). — Israel 
Defence Forces helicopters yester¬ 
day evacuated two 1DF soldiers and 
a Lebanese civilian injured in a road 
accident near the village of Klea to 
hospitals in Haifa and Safad. 

Another six Lebanese who were 
also hurt were taken by ambulance 
to Kirvat Shmona. 


Four injured in 
Arava road accident 


EILAT(Jtim). — Four persons were 
hurt, two of them seriously, in a 
traffic accident on the Arava road 
yesterday. In another accident in 
Eilat, a woman was slightly injured 
when the door of her car was struck 
by u passing car as she was getting 
out. 


CHILDREN. — More than 200 
children will be living and going to 
school in the new- West Bank settle¬ 
ment of Alfei Menashe this year, a 
settlement spokesman said yester¬ 
day. 
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Jemayel urged to kill pact Illegal butchering alleged in TA 


DAMASCUS i.\P). - Syria’s Slate 
media warned yesterday that 
Lebanese President Vmin Jemayel 
must cancel the troop withdrawal 
pact ttiili Israel if he expects to 


u> reach an agreement with his 
Lebanese opponents to avoid a 
bloody power struggle once Israelii 
fnrcc* pull out of the Beirut area 
and centra! mountains to a new line 


negotiate a ‘'national entente" with ' south of the \wali River. 


hi* S\ nan-hacked opponents. 

Newspapers headlined “No 
entente before cancellation of the 
(Uraeli-Lehaneset agreement." 

"We hope that by now, the 
Lebanese authority has come to 
realize more than before the 
danger-* of the agreement it signed 
with Israel." wrote the government 
daily. Ti* hr in, "It is still not too late 
to caitecl the agreement and get 
hack lii (lie Arab fold." 

The comments appeared one day 
alter Jem a vet launched a new effort 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

T EL' AVIV. — Some 80 illegal and or unhygienic 
slaughterhouses provide the city's butchers with 
chicken unfit for human consumption. Mapam council 
member A rye Zucker yesterday told city council. In ad- 


. - ’■k 't I V n , , dition, he said, huge quantities of unsupervised meat are 


described the partial pullout as the 
first stage in a partitioning of 
Lebanon. 

S\riaii support for Jemayel’s 
reconciliation would be important 
because the Damascus government 
maintains an estimated 50.000 
troop* in Lebanon and supports the 
Front lor National Salvation, a 
group of leftist Moslems. Christians 
and Druse demanding cancellation 
of the agreement with Israel and a 
greater voice in national affairs. 


tage of personnel, have so far failed to help, Zucker 
said. 

Only four veterinarians and their eight staff are 
responsible for inspecting 860 slaughterhouses, butcher 
and fish shops, hotels and eating places, meat plants, 
cowsheds and stables. Zucker said. They also have to 
catch stray animals and vaccinate pets. 


brought into the city and sold to butchers and eating 
establishments. But his allegation was disputed. 

Zucker quoted from a letter sent by Mayor Shlomo- 
Lahat to district police commander Nitzav Avraham 
Turgeman. last year, asking for police help in 
eliminating the illegal slaughtering, which he said is 
liable to spread disease and endanger public health. 

City inspectors are unable to inspect many of these 
slaughterhouses, which are run by criminal elements 
and police help is needed to seize the meat before it is 
marketed, Lahat wrote. But the police, claiming a shor- 


As a result, veterinary supervision is sorely lacking 
and the public buys unkosher meat believing it is kosher 
and supervised, he said. 


Sanitation department head Arye Krenter disputed 
Zucker, saying “there is no black slaughter in Tel 
Aviv." He said there are six veterinarians and a 27- 
person staff supervising the meat and fish sold in the 
city. 

In June. 4,981 kilos of meat and fish found unfit for 
human consumption were destroyed. 


2 convicts’ suicides revealed Mubarak: Israel should pull out first 


TEL AVIV. — Two Ramie prison inmates committed suicide last week 
and a third tried, but failed. Prison Service sources said yesterday. They 
added that hardly a day passes without a prisoner attempting suicide. 

The situation is attributed at least partly to low morale among the 
prison warders, it was learned. The Interior Ministry committee which 
probed the circumstances leading to a riot by prisoners some three 
months ago found last week that guards’ morale was low and security- 
measures lax. It recommended that the senior prison staff should be 
changed. 

Ramie prison commander Sgan-Gundar Yosef PoJak said in a radio 
interview yesterday that last week’s suicides and suicide attempt were 
nothing unusual. Such attempts occur all the time and. by chance, two of 
them succeeded last week, he said, adding that all three cases were 
caused by drug problems. 

Polak said that a number of inmates have made fake suicide attempts 
in order to harass the warders. 

Many of the inmates who slip into depression and become suicidal arc 
drug addicts, who lend to react badly to imprisonment and pressure con¬ 
ditions. he said. 

The staff of the prison's psychiatric ward is loo small to cope with all 
the drug addicts, but there is no chance of getting additional personnel, 
he said. 


UNTIED FRONT 


(Continued from Page One) 

against the bank account tax both 
on practical and on ideological 
grounds. 

Under this avalanche of part- 
persuasion. and part-warning, the 
five ministers buried their several 
hatchets and decided to combat the 
bank account tax tooth and nail. 
They also decided to combat the 
proposal for the self-employed to 
pay the share of health insurance 
fund dues usually paid by employers 
on behalT of their employees. 

But on this issue, they were not 
quite so adamant, since they con¬ 
sider the proposal vague, incapable 
of effective implementation, and 
applicable at most to only 15 per 
cent of the self-employed. 

Most of the cabinet's time was 
devoted to a discussion on the bank 
account tax. which Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor advocated 
with great firmness and which the 
five Liberals condemned just as 
passionately-.. 

But, When it came to a vote on 
the bank account tax, Aridor was 
only able to muster five votes. Apart 
from his own, these were from 
Minister for Economic Coordina¬ 
tion Ya'acov Mcridor, Deputy 
Premier and Housing Minister 
David Levy. Minister without 
Portfolio Mordechai Ben-Poral and 
Labour and Social Affairs Minister 
Aharon Uzan. 


Doron said (hat the bank account 
tax is the acme of inequality 
because it has no relation to those 
who could afford to pay more and 
those who could not. She said 
Israelis who could afford to buy ex¬ 
pensive items, like video tape recor¬ 
ders, should be made to pay more, 
by an increase in purchase taxes. 

After all the Liberals had in¬ 
dicated they would force a vote on 
purchase tax versus bank account 
tax. Uzan and Ben-Porat launched a 
sharp attack on the Liberal 
proposal. They said that the in¬ 
creased purchase tax, whether 
dressed up as luxury tax or not. 
would be cumbersome to collect 
and would be dodged by many 
dealers. 


They said that in view of the time 
which would elapse between the 
proposal and its implementation, 
the dealers would “fiddle” the size 
of their stocks and would try to 
charge the customers lax, while not 
passing it on to the Treasury. They 
warned that it would send inflation 
up much higher than the bank ac¬ 
count tax. 


Aridor explained that the bank 
account tax is the easiest of all taxes 
to collect, since it simply means ac¬ 
cepting a monthly cheque from the 
head office of each of Israel's 
banking networks. He said there is 
no way of dodging the lax suc¬ 
cessfully. so it would devolve on 
everyone. But, at the rate of 0.3 per 
cent, it would not be a heavy burden 
on anyone. 

Aridor was challenged sharply by 
each Liberal minister in turn. The 
five of them took up over an hour of 
the cabinet’s time on this issue 
alone. At the outset. Industry 
Minister Gideon Patt said it would 
be preferable to impose an extra 
levy on income tax; or compulsory 
savings, or a forced-loan to be 
repaid in three years lime, rather 
than to have a bank account tax. 


Levy said the opposition to the 
bank account tax was based on sec¬ 
toral and not on national considera¬ 
tions. 

Although the proposal for a 
“school use Tee" has been left to 
negotiations between Education 
Minister Zevulun Hammer and 
Aridor. a number of ministers, led 
by Doron, spoke against the idea. 

Some ministers told The Jerusalem 
Post last night they are “a bit vague 
in their minds about the decision on 
the maternity grant." 

One said: “We were so tired 
around six o'clock that the cabinet 
session more or less broke up in 
shouting and pandemonium just 
when ministers were talking about 
the maternity gram. I don't believe 
that any decision has been written 
into the cabinet minutes.*’ 

Yesterday's cabinet session was 
noteworthy because no leaks got 
out to the press throughout the day. 
Ministers and their aides, unlike the 
usual practice, did not pop out in 
the middle to drop hints to jour¬ 
nalists as to the course of the discus¬ 
sion. 


TERRITORIES 


(Continued from Page Cbe) 
article “proves that he is a 
Mapainik." and that as such, he has 
severely harmed the “integrity of 
the General Security Services." 

Ha'etzni complained that the 
GSS “failed to uncover the Peace 
Now members who perpetrated a 
pogrom in Efrat," referring to a 
Peace Now demonstration last win¬ 
ter in which slogans against the set¬ 
tlements were painted on walls of 
newly constructed, housing in the 
West Bank settlement. 

But senior law enforcement of¬ 
ficers in Jerusalem last night noted 
that the Ahituv article accurately 
reflected the problems involved in 
uncovering Jewish terror in the 
territories. 

"As Ahituv wrote, the biggest 
problem is intelligence — gathering 
it, gelling it." said one source. 
Another source explained the 
problems in infiltrating un¬ 
derground cells in the territories. 

Echoing Ahituv, the source said 
"there's reason to believe that ac¬ 
tions arc undertaken by very small 
groups of people who organize for 


one action and then break up their 
relationship. They have a. high 
degree of solidarity, and even if they 
were caught, they would not believe 
they would be abandoned by their 
comrades. Indeed, they feel 
stronger than the law-.'' 

A senior source commented that 
investigations in such settlements as 
Kiryal Arba. "even when the in¬ 
vestigation is about a clear-cut case 
of self-defence." in which a settler 
shot at an Arab mob. is “almost im¬ 
possible." 

"For example, if we want to look 
at weapons, they hide them, or 
switch parts around so there can be 
no ballistic test," said the source, 
describing ways in which obstacles 
have been put in the path of in¬ 
vestigators in the territories. 

Finally, all sources conceded that 
a key problem is that even if the 
police and the GSS are 
"psychologically prepared" to con¬ 
sider the possibility that some Jews 
might be terrorists, there is no ex¬ 
isting political home front that 
would allow- the security services to 
relate to such Jews in (he way they 
relate (o Arab terrorists. 


Dorit (nee Adler) and Art Silver 

are pleased to announce the 


birth of their daughter 

granddaughter to Eva and Ludwig Adler 


Los Angeles, 15.8.1983. 


CAIRO (AP). — Shifting from an 
earlier position. Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak yesterday urged 
Israel to withdraw completely from 
Lebanon first, and expressed con¬ 
fidence that a Syrian troop pullout 
would be considered thereafter. 

Mubarak spoke to reporters 
shortly after he had talks with U.S. 
Middle East envoy Robert Mc- 
Farlane. who said Israel's military 
redeployment in Lebanon would be a 


prelude to total withdrawal and who 
ruled nut life partition of Lebanon 
following an imminent Israeli par¬ 
tial pullback. 

“We prefer to see Israel withdraw 
liuLfrom all of Lebanon.” Mubarak 
said. “We are confident that Syrian 
forces - afterward will consider their 
own withdrawal." 

Foil owing the signing of the May 
17 Lebanese-Israeli withdrawal agree¬ 
ment and its immediate rejection by 


Syria. Mubarak indicated in a 
speech that he favours simultaneous 
Israeli and Syrian withdrawal, say¬ 
ing it is "unacceptable" that the 
Syrian stance should delay Israeli 
withdrawal. 

Political observers said the shift 
may be due to recent reported con¬ 
tacts between Egypt and Syria and 
efforts to improve their relations, 
which were ruptured following the 
1479 Egyplian-Israeli peace treaty. 


Arafat back to Tunis for PLO meeting 


TUNIS (Reuter). — Palestine 
Liberation Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat returned to his head¬ 
quarters here from Saudi Arabia 
yesterday for a meeting to review 
efforts to heal splits in the terrorist 
organization, PLO sources S3id. 

The meeting last night of the PLO 
Executive Committee was also to 
seek ways to mend its relations 
with Syria. 

A conciliation group set up early 


this month by the PLO Central 
Council conferred last week with 
dissidents in Arafat's Fatah group 
and Syrian officials. 

Meanwhile, the PLO yesterday 
dismissed as ridiculous-a claim by a 
faction of the Fatah group that it 
was responsible for the killing of a 
prominent PLO official Saturday in 
Athens. 

A spokesman for the PLO office 
in Athens insisted the shooting of 


Mamoun Mreish Sughaiyer was an 
Israeli and Syrian withdrawal, say- 
the killing, the office described it as 
a "disgusting crime" by Israel. 


The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Qubos 
reported yesterday it received a 
telephone call from an unidentified 
man saying the hitherto unknown 
“Corrective Movement” within 
Fatah was responsible for the 
shooting. 


ARIDOR REBUFFED 


Shamir blames Syria 


(Continued from Page Ok) 

rated to the end of the current fiscal 
year, should come closer to ISllb. 
than the JS40b. mentioned in the of¬ 
ficial statement. 

Factors behind this reality are the 
huge sums of money-the Treasury 
will have to raise somehow to cover 
expenses not foreseen when the 
stale budget was formulated. 

For example, the Lebanon war 
has cost approximately IS 16b. so 
far. and apparently will run up an 
additional bill of-lS!4b. by the end 
of the current fiscal year. 

Then there is a $200m. Hem the 
government is obligated to pay in 
the form of exchange rale guaran¬ 
tees for exporters. 

Finally, (here arc the several 
billion shekels accruing to the doc¬ 
tors in ’their’imminent'arbitration 
settlement, for ieach?rs : . folio whig 
their labour dispute settlement and 
to citrus growers and moshavim, to 
bolster their collapsing financial 
structures. 

The increased purchase tax voted 
by the cabinet yesterday is already 
in effect this morning, but has 
already been criticized as ill- 
planned. A Tami source noted that 
if it was intended to tax luxury 
items, it would fail because such ar¬ 
ticles — mostly high-priced imports 
— have their purchase taxes im¬ 
posed after the import tariffs. 

He said: “An inexpensive item, 
locally manufactured and with a 
purchase tax of 10 per cent, will 
nowi cost an additional 10 per cent. 
However, a new automobile, if 
presently taxed at 150 per cent, will 
now cost about 1 60 above the lisl 
price. Is this the way you tax luxury 
items?" 

To the horde of reporters wailing 
outside the Prime Minister's Office 
for the cabinet meeting to end, the 
sight of the ministers dodging them 
to avoid questioning was an omen of 
things to come. 

"Never before has a finance 
minister been so harshly rebuffed by 
his peers," one of the newsmen 
claimed. “1 wouldn't be surprised if 
he decides to read the handwriting 
on the wall and draws the natural 
conclusion.” 

A source at Tami predicted last 
night that its representative in the 
cabinet — Labour and Social Af¬ 
fairs Minister Aharon Uzan — 


would ask his pdrty to leave the 
coalition over the failure of Aridor’s 
economic plan. 

This morning. Education 
Minister Zevulun Hammer is expec¬ 
ted to seek a meeting with Aridor. 
to agree on a final sum to be cut 
from the Education Ministry 
budget. Last night Hammer con¬ 
vened the fiscal officers of his 
ministry's various divisions and 
received from them the data he will 
lake with him to Aridor. 

At yesterday's cabinet meeting 
Hammer offered — as an alter¬ 
native to ministry budget cuts — to 
support a “school-use fee,” to be 
paid by families with children in 
school, over and above tuition or 
other payments. The lS4,000-a-year 
fee. he said, could bring in about 
181.4b'.'annually. " **” ** 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
The main ohstacle to a peaceful 
solution of the Lebanese crisis is 
Syria. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir last night told leaders of the 
United Jewish Appeal in Jerusalem. 

“Clearly. Syria should be placed 
in the dock by the international 
community, charged with wanton 
aggression and occupation and 
pressed to conform with inter¬ 
national law." Shamir said. 


AQUINO 

(Continued from Page One) 

Four or five armed guards who 
boarded the plane when it reached 
the airport ramp were with Aquino 
when the shot rang out. Passengers 
on the'aircraft watched in horror as 


morning.;JPrime Minister I the gunman fell dead and Aquino, 


Menachem Begin is to meet with 
leaders of the country's universities. 
They will plead with him to have the 
cabinet forgo the suggested 10 per 
cent slash in the state assistance 
they receive. 

Labour parly chairman Shimon 
Peres lambasted the government for 
its economic failures. He said it is 
having to make drastic cuts in 
defence, educational and welfare 
services to ensure the continuation 
of Aridor's wasteful errors. The cuts 
strike at the very fabric of society, 
said Peres. 

Labour Party economic experts 
said they believe the cabinet’s deci¬ 
sion undid the last of Aridor’s 
economic decisions and would spur 
inflation. Former Finance Ministry 
director-general Amiram Sivan 
said. "It seemed as though a new 
government took office and gave 
Aridor the final slap in the face.” 
Moshe San bar. former governor of 
the Bank of Israel, suggested it 
would have been better to devalue 
the shekel, making it easier for ex¬ 
porters to compete abroad. 

Zvi A mil, director-general of the 
Federation of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, said that the 10 per cent hike 
of taxes on luxury goods would 
probably not be absorbed by the 
merchants in most cases, thus 
causing a general price rise. He thinks 
a better solution would be to in¬ 
crease VAT by l per cent, which he 
said would bring in much more 
money. 


NBA all-star team arriving for games 


Post Sports Reporter 
The National Basketball Associa¬ 
tion All-Star team were due to 
arrive yesterday evening to par¬ 
ticipate in a three-game exhibition 
series starting Thursday at Yad 
Eliyahu stadium in Tel Aviv. The 
series continues at Na'aman on Fri¬ 
day and in Jerusalem on Sunday. 

The top U.S. team is led by Larry 
Bird or the Boston Celtics, curren¬ 
tly considered the best all-round 


player in the game. Bird has just 
received a special S10,000 Seagrams 
award after being selected the 
NBA's No. 1 player. 


Mike Newlin. fdrmerly of the 
Houston Rockets and now of the 
New York K nickerbockcrs. 
remained behind to survey 
hurricane damage to his Texas 
home. But Newlin has notified the 
organizers he still plans to come. 


"mortally’wounded, was lifted into a 
security van and taken to hosphal 
where. Olivas said, he was pronoun¬ 
ced dead on arrival. 

Aquino returned in defiance of 
government warnings that it had in¬ 
formation on threats to his life by 
people with personal grudges. 

Marcos said in his statement 
yesterday that he had ordered 
measures to ensure that fife con¬ 
tinued as normal in the Philippines. 

Aquino, a former Senator with 
considerable .charisma and 
popularity, had been expected to 
play a major vote in an opposition 
campaign ten challenge Marcos's 
ruling party, the New Society 
Movement, in next year's 
parliamentary elections. 

The Philippines government, 
angered that Aquino had been 
allowed to travel from Taiwan ap¬ 
parently without a valid travel docu¬ 
ment. later announced that it was 
suspending China Airlines' rights to 
fly between Taipei and Manila. 

Aeronautics Board chairman 
Jose Aspiras said the airline had 
violated laws and regulations of the 
International Civil Aviation Con¬ 
vention. 

In Newton, Aquino's widow said 
she knew there were risks, but did 
not believe warnings that her hus¬ 
band would be shot. 

A weeping but composed 
Corazon Aquino, interviewed in her 
living room, said she would be 
taking her five children, who range 
in age from 12 to 25, to Manila 
tomorrow for her husband’s funeral, 

“Worried? No. I'm not... 1 feel 
that God in his own way will take 
care of me and my children... and 
my husband's death will not be in 
vain,” she said. “All I know is that 
my husband lived his life according 
to his beliefs and principles. He did 
not want to compromise." (AP. 
Reuter). 
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By DAVID RUDGE ■ J > ^ j 
Jerusalem Post Reporter " . ' . 

HAIFA. — A relatively- Vigh" ^I't r " 
proportion of residents in the.jez-. is-,, i.i?: \ r 
reel Valley region suffer from some.. 0 . M •' 
form of genetic blood disease. That ., r: . 

is the conclusion of a survey con-, M'- 1 - 

ducicd over the past 15 years by. a' 

! team of Kupat Holim Claiit ,>r i • i”-' 

. specialists. : - 

1 . The findings revealed that of 
2.500 patients examined. 1.000 had T) 
a mild form of either sickle cell jt 

anemia or thalassemia. A further 40 , 

suffered from a severe form of. iConriotr^*- 
either of the diseases. Itt jpe r " 

The findings indicated thatihe in* £i \[,ii 

cidence rate is higher in the Jezreej 
Valley than other parts of the. . tf ii1 i ’- 1 ' : 
country, because Arabs and Jews of ^...r * ■’'**• 
oriental origin constitute 1 nearly . .-r.i n ' ! ' 
three-quarters of the region’s 250,. ’if' 1 '*’••'r 
000 inhabitants. The diseases are 
known to occur most frequently y l i 
among people from such ethnic : , i 
backgrounds. ^ 1 tK ,' 

The diseases are perpetuated.by V h 

inter-family marriages, which; are ’ ■»'' l<; 

still fairly common in the region. In ' A-rlh 'T 
eases of pregnant women, where '.ipj; • 

both parents are known, to. suffer . * L ' .’.’..Jr-*: 

from cither of the blood disbrders, *> ,n 
amniolie tests are carried out. If 
these show that the fetus has a K YY''-■ i 
severe form of either disease, an 1‘ ., Y - . ; 
abortion is recommended. 

The survey team reported that ■* ,nUm , . ,1.^: 
the genetic blood diseases, which . j** 311 '' ! 
attack and destroy the red blood#: r, °' . ... 
corpuscles, stem from chromosone '' ‘.V 

disorders which resulr in' abnormal 
hemoglobin levels. ; ..’ ’ 

The physical and mental develop- - ll ^ i 

meni of patients suffering from a Tl,,s - 
severe form of either disease is k J,, ' ! 

I seriously impaired and their fife’ex- , V. 

pectancv is short. There is do jjiK- -■ 
known cure. - . 

The survey showed that those af- l> chimeJ 

flicted with the milder form of nctleii b> ^ 

either disease tend to be physically pred •' lt ^ 

weaker and more prone to illnesses Time ;! = 
than (he average person. This wdu' 

manifests itself particularly in , amuicr ■: 
children who, according to the sur-^t h - in - ; 
vey. visit clinics four times more lisritonc’ 1 -h 0 
often than others of their age. - ■ itoerer 5«M*' 

The investigation revealed that shich h.id (’a 

doctors sometimes tended to i&we 

diagnose the problem as a shortage' Ori-"* wide 
of iron in the blood and prescribed ftrlich. nho f 

iron injections. This served only;to Soioji m -lie ; 

increase the iron content but did uni. under?; 
nothing to alleviate the problem, awf'era 

The survey, the first of its kind in Other' : 

the country, was led by Giora tami:. ^ ho : 

Korkash, head of the laboratoiy at-a ji.iin.nK'; had 

Kupat Holim clinic-in Afula.'.It «ie$on Tarn 

proved that the diseases, which are k 

relatively conwnofrin Israel;-need to ah pf these 

be investigated mOre thar©3gbly.>.. fcniutfd 

.A.further survey, this timfimVoly- nm «hc \i: 

irig 5,000 patients, is planned to fry 0 j y,. 

to diagnose more cases of ^b- anvjrt.f.fs 

normal hemoglobin. c Z,oni-i 
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2 lawyers petition 

High Court against 

- > . _• 

tax authorities 


Two attorneys under iiivestiga* 
lion by income tax authorities 
yesterday petitioned the High Court 
or Justice, to instruct the tax 
authorities, the Tel Aviv 
Magistrates Court and the Tel Aviv 
district prosecutor to show cause 
why search warrants issued against 
them should not be cancelled and- 
documenis seized from their office^* 
and home returned. ■['. Y 
The orders nisi were requestedby 
attorneys Yosef Yerusfiilffli. W 
Dan Cohen, a former districr.ciSrf 
judge. The two also asked Hie court;' 
for a restraining order eiyoinirig^X 
authorities From examining the '. 
seized documents. .. 

Supreme Court Alternate.;Preffc- 
dent Justice Meir Shamgar ruled - 
that the petition be heard by 
of justices. ' 

Yerushalmi and Cohen statin 
their petition that tax iiivestcga§KS 
u.sed “coarse brutality’M^ ^afciijpg 
their olTiees and homes; 
documents “indiscriminately^on 
August ss. Yerushalmi sa$J 
then kept in jail for five^y&.;«p*. 
cell with drug and assaultfsuspecp^ 
While they have not been alio#** 
to examine or photocopy docu^ 
mcnis taken from -them, thf 
petitioners say the tax authorities 
leaked selected portions of thw. 
documents to Yediol AharonoU 
which published them and placed- 
the lawyers* reputation .and. 
livelihood in jeopardy, (liinij Vr >; ; 
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Yeshiva University mourns the loss of 


Harav AHARON SHATZKES b-t 


Rosh Yeshiva for 40 devoted years 
May his family be consoled among the mourners of Zion 
and Jerusalem. 

Hasped at Mir Yeshiva today. August 22. 1983 (Ellul 13) 
ar 3.30 p.m. 

The funeral procession will leave for Har Hamenuhot for He/ket 
Harabbanim immediately afterwards. 


On the thirtieth day after the passing of 

CONNIE NAJMARK vt 

there will be a graveside memorial service at the Kfar Shmaryahu 
Cemetery on Thursday. August 25. 1983 at 4 p.m. 

The Tel Aviv Chug of 
American Mizrachi Women 


The ENGLISH SPEAKING CHAPTER of v ?* 

EMUNAH-NATIONAL RELIGIOUS WOMEN'S 1 / 
ORGANIZATION : .r.< 

express sincere condolences to their c havera . ■ - ’ ‘ t 

Bea Broide ’-V 

on the loss of her dear father . . •/"' 


PR 

Ijj^day's 

in 

•'hv. 


TUVIA SHAPIRO 


The memorial stone in loving memory of 


BERT I. LEBOW 


will be dedicated 


on Thursday. August 25. 1983 at 4.30 p.m. st Har Hamenuhot^; 
Jerusalem. . \ 


Transport will leave from 59 King Geurge Street at”4 p h>- 
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Pfevde^ Obligations of citizenship don’t apply to Golan Druse 
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By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Fast Reporter 

The government has 
abrogated the controver¬ 
sial Golan Heights Law - which 
extends Israeli law to the area — as 
Par ;ls its 14.000 Druse residents are 
concerned. 

• It \v:tx learned yesterday that the 
government has officially exempted 
the Golan Druse Train the Com¬ 
pulsory Military Service Law. 
Furthermore, they will not be obliged 
to accept Israeli citizenship. 

• Israeli law was extended by the 
Knesset to the Golan in December 


l‘WI; i( Wits met by strong opposi¬ 
tion by many Druse. When the 
government attempted to force 
them to accept Israeli identity 
card*, they launched a general 
strike that lasted five months. 

The Druse will still be required to 
carry Israeli IDs, which foreign 
residents of Israel also carry, but 
they need not enter a “nationality” 
description. 

The government's decision to ex¬ 
empt them from compulsory 
military service (which applies to 
Israeli Druse) was conveyed to their 
spiritual leader. Sheikh Salman 


Tahcr. by the Interior Ministry's 
northern representative, Israel 
Koenig, in June, but has only now 

become known. 

Koenig wrote that the defence 
minister had “authorized” him to 

inform them that the Compulsory 
Military Service Law would not ap¬ 
ply to them. 

At a later date, Koenig informed 
the Druse community that they 
would not he ■•forced" to accept 
Israeli citizenship. 

This now means that the Golan 
Heights Law applies fully only to 
the .1.500 Jewish settlers in the 


Golan, more or less returning the 
situation of the area's Druse to what 
it wax before the Kncs&ct acted. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that [he Golan Druse leadership is 
still demanding the resumption of 
the fortnightly border meetings with 
their relatives in Syria; the free sale 
of their farm produce to Syrian 
market: regular home leave for the 
56 Golan students in Syrian univer¬ 
sities and permission for more to 
study there. 

They >nid Syrian authorities have 
agreed lo these demands, provided 
the Israeli government concurs. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
of 130 per cent-plus, the innationary 
impact of any such exercise will be 
enormous and whatever will be 
done will have to be done carefully 
and over a protracted period. The 
present crisis will not be solved by 
merely playing around with the rate 
of exchange." he says. 

• Eiland goes further in accusing 
his Likud successors aL Agriculture 
With responsibility for the crisis. He 
suys that ail the Likud ministers 
over the past six years have failed to 
deal with the growing problem of 
the European Community as our 
main customer for farm exports. 

The erosion of Israel's position in 
EC markets is certainly not of the 
Likud's making, he says, but much 
more could have been done in the 
various European countries to drive 
h, home the truth that a Europe that 
Twill not buy farm products from 
Israel at reasonable and non- 
discriminatorv terms will not be 
able to sell its industrial exports to 
Israel either. 

' This, he says, was being done by 
the last Labour government six 
years ago. but was totally neglected 
by .the Likud since. 

Moshavniks interviewed general¬ 
ly chimed in with the charge of 
neglect by the Likud ministers com¬ 
pared with the previous Labourites. 

•Time and again we were told by 
moshav farmers that Arik Sharon as 
minister had been totally involved 
Jywith being settlement czar in the 
territories and paid no attention 
whatever to the agricultural sector 
which had been entrusted to his 
charge. 

’ Others added that the late Simha 
Ehrlich, who had taken over from 
■Sharon in the second Begin govern¬ 
ment, understood nothing about 
agriculture and acted accordingly. 
Others point to the role of YigaeJ 
•Hurvitz, who as the Likud minister 
-of-finance had cut government sub¬ 
sidies on farm products very sharp¬ 
ly; 

*•* Alt-'of these ■fcompfalnts, to be un- ; 
derstbod Accnrecdyi hfust.be viewed ; 
against the background of Labour's ' 
rft'titude of'fiO-yeartf-stariding tb the 
farm sector as the blue-eyed boy of 
the Zionist adventure. Labour 
ministers of agriculture, from 
Pinhits Lavon through Kadish Luz, 
Moshe Dayan, Haim Gvati and 
Aharon Uzan, had viewed 
themselves primarily as spokesmen 
for the farmers’ interest in the 
government and acted accordingly. 

Neither Sharon nor Ehrlich did 
this. Grupper can be expected to 
revert to the earlier Mapai-Labour 
'pattern, hut to his misfortune and 
•that of his farmer constituents, he 
will be doing so at a time when the 
'government will be dominated by 
•the need to cut budgets to the bone. 

" Agriculture may well have been 



A member of Moshav Sde Nitzan la the Negev harvests hfa tomato crop 
In better days. 


unduly cossetted in the Labour 
period, but the experience of other 
countries' farm sectors •— in France 
and the U.S. for example — would 
seem to indicate that doing 
otherwise entails serious domestic 
political risks unacceptable to 
democratic governments. 

One of the ironies of the present 
situation is that the recent 
economic policies that .have 
brought: down the moshav sector 
have been formulated ' and ' 
implemented by a trio of agricultural 
economists at the Treasury 
director-general Ezra Sadan, 
economic adviser Yakir Plessner 
and Budget Bureau head Ya’acov 
Gndish. 

The impact of the moshav crisis 
on internal moshav politics has been 
even more dramatic. There has 
been a strong internal opposition 
uiihin the moshav movement for 
the better part of the last three 
decades. Moshav farmers, by the 
very nature of the moshav 
cooperative structure, have always 
been very dependent on each 
moshav's economic arm, the aguda, 
on the regional purchasing 
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Simon & Garfunkel 
plan Israel concert 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The famous rock duo 
Simon and Gacfunkel are to make a 
single performance in Israel, 
September 24 at the -Ramat Gan 
football stadium. 

Paul Simon and Art Garfunkel, 
who split up several years ago, 
joined together for only four con¬ 
certs. the fourth one to be held in 
Israel. The first in New York’s! 
Central Park drew 500,000. 

Simon and Garfunkel are spon¬ 
sored by the Israel Variety Club to 
whose charities the entire 
proceedings will be dedicated. The* 
singers will be accompanied by a 35- 
piece band. 


CORRECTION 
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SBASLAHIAL 

PROJECT RENEWAL ASHKELON 

t_ r-iflav’s ad regarding a guided tour of Ashkelon, there was an 
I™ fn U for coaches to leave the Dan Hotel, Tel 

Aviv. 

The correct time is 

8.30 a.m. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICANS «nd CANADIANS 
IN ISRAEL 

Jerusalem Region. 9 AJfcelai Street. 

Tel. 836932,669538 

SINGLE OUM 

Tired of running around every year looking for an apartment to 
rent? 

Are you unable to purchase.a home or afford your rent . 

Join the struggle to find permanent housing solutions 
for single olim. 

OPEN MEETING, Wednesday. August 24. 7.00 p.m. et 
Moadon Ha'oleh, 9 Alkalai Street . 


(Joan Borsten) 

organizations and on the moshav 
movement. 

Opposition to the entire system 
developed first in the veteran 
moshuvim. where it was targeted on 
the small number of moshavniks 
who had become the movement's 
entrenched establishment, and were 
often deeply resented by the work¬ 
ing farmers. 

In the newer moshavim the 
establishment ^opposition dicho¬ 
tomy often mestied'with entrenched 
clan antagonisms. 

In the 1960s this opposition 
coalesced around the issue of the 
adoption of a moshav law. This bill 
would have. entrenched the power 
of the moshav aguda, purchasing 
organizations, and national move¬ 
ment against the individual moshav- 
nik. It was understandably pushed 
by (hose establishments, who were 
an integral part of the Mapai- 
Labour Party machine. 

The moshav system was originally 
envisaged as a mechanism to 
protect the weak. But in some, and 
perhaps in many cases, weak also 
meant inefilcient. The opposition to 
(he moshav establishment was also 
spurred by the growth of a self- 
confident spirit of individualism on 
the part of some of the more ef¬ 
ficient moshavniks, who felt that the 
entire system forced them to devote 
part of "their hard-earned income to 
support "parasites” on the farms 
and in the movement's offices, 

This opposition has expressed 


itself in the last decade in a growing 
number of Likud voters in the 
moshavim, which were formerly 
Labour strongholds. This happened 
not only in those populated by 
former North Africans, who could 
have been expected to be attracted 
lo (he special charisma of 
Menuchem Begin. 

This opposition has now emerged 
again in a number of movements 
such as the “Ideological Circle on 
Settlement*' and the "Movement 
for (he Liberation of Agriculture." 

Herzl Masie, who came to 
Nahalal in the early 1920s with his 
mother from the U.S., is a veteran 
member of this opposition and an 
articulate spokesman for its point of 
view. We met him sitting on the 
lawn of his house in Nahalal writing 
an article on recent events for 
Ha’aretz. 

He agrees that the Likud's rate of 
exchange policy has had 
catastrophic effects, but he does not 
regret voting for the Likud the last 
few times, and of being active in es¬ 
tablishing its predecessor, Gahal, in 
1965. :ls pan of the opposition's 
fight against the Mapai-sponsored 
moshav law. 

“What I regret is that the Likud 
government has not been strong 
enough to bring about the needed 
reforms. But woe unto us if Labour 
had continued in power longer than 
if did." 

The moshav today is an entirely 
different world from what it used to 
be. he said. “It is essentia] that there 
be a natural selection and that the 
failures in the moshav be 
weeded out, to enable the successful 
ones to make it." 

Labour cossetted the kibbutz and 
moshav farmers and the Likud has 
neglected them." he readily admit¬ 
ted. "But I am opposed to such un¬ 
necessary cossetting and to the 
political corruption that grows out 
of it." 

Masie and other leaders of the 
opposition are focusing their sights 
on breaking the individual moshav- 
nik's coerced dependence oh the 
aguda and the regional purchasing 
organizations. ' 

The Likud’s Grupper is 
profoundly aware of the political 
implications of the ferment, both as 
a threat to the Likud and as a possi¬ 
ble prospect for making Likud gains 
among the disaffected. The latter 
will depend nearly entirely on the 
availability of large sums of money 
to bail out foundering moshav farms 
and Grupper has already gone on 
record with a proposal for a “Pro¬ 
ject Moshav Renewal” along the 
patterns of the urban renewal 
programme. 

Labour leaders of the moshav es¬ 
tablishment like Hadar and Eiland 
are banking on alternative strategies 
of specialization on high-profit 
agricultural exports and on in¬ 
dustrialization or the moshav, 
something they formerly opposed. 

What all are agreed on is that 
there must be a shakeout of un¬ 
productive farmers to enable the 
basically healthy farms to 
weather the storm. (This is the third 
in a series of articles). 


Bedam man dies after brawl over land rights 


Jerasaka Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. — A Beduin man of 
the Abu-Rekaik tribe died yester¬ 
day morning of wounds he suffered 
in u fight over land rights on Satur¬ 
day night, police reported. He was 
identified as Mussa Sliman Kassin 
Abu-Safit. 45. 

Another Beduin man wounded in 
the incident is reported in serious 
condition at Soroka Hospital, while 
a third was treated and discharged. 

Police said’ the three were 


wounded by knives and clubs in a 
fight with eight other men from the 
Abu-Safit Taction of the Abu-Rekaik 
tribe. 

When the news of Abu-Safit’s 
death reached Hura, the giant en¬ 
campment along the Beersheba-' 
Arad road where the faction lives, 
the eight men picked up their wives, 
children and animals and fled. They 
are believed to have taken refuge 
with another tribe, but police have 
their names. 


ESPERANTO. — The 52nd con¬ 
gress of the Junior . Esperanto 
Organization will be held in Israel in 
1986, it was decided at the World 
Esperanto Congress at Budapest. 


TELEPHONES. — A telephone 
exchange inaugurated yesterday in 
Hadera will enable the installation 
of some 10,000 additional lines in 
the area. 
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Gush. Emunim sending 10 envoys to UJS. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Gush Emunim is sending 10 emissaries to New York 
to encourage American Jews lo immigrate and settle in 
Judea and Samaria. Seven of the emissaries will receive 
partial funding from the World Zionist Organization. 

Rabbi Moshe Levinger of Hebron, who heads the 
Gush Emunim aliya committee, said yesterday that the 
scheme was planned "in coordination" with WZO Ex¬ 
ecutive chairman Arye Dulzin. 

Ilan Rubin, deputy director-general of the WZO aliya 
department, confirmed to The Jerusalem Post that his 
department will pay S30.000 of the 550,000 cost of one 
emissary. 

“The emissaries will have to find their own offices 


and won't work out of our facilities at 515 Park 
Avenue,” said Rubin. “They'll work in the encourage¬ 
ment or aliya and not in processing of applications, 
which is solely in the hands of our emissaries." 

Rubin added that funding for one emissary by the 
aliya department is conditional on how well he does 
abroad, and is for one year. Subsidizing the Gush 
Emunim emissary is not unusual, he asserted, since "we 
have in the post helped the Conservative Movement, 
Reshit Geula (an Orthodox group) and olhers." 

Meanwhile, Levinger said that the Tora Education in 
the Diaspora Department of the WZO will help fund six 
other emissaries, who will go as “teachers'* rather than 
as official aliya sMihim. 

Dulzin is abroad and unavailable for comment. 


Week-long seminar ends in Jerusalem 

"Democracies draw on Jewish law’ 


By ROBEET ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

While most secular Israelis as¬ 
sociate Jewish law with problems 
like airline flights on Saturday, 
kushrui. and the intricate problems 
of coalition politics, a week-long 
seminar in Jerusalem has shown 
that contemporary law in western 
democracies draws heavily on the 
philosophical underpinnings of 
Jewish law. 

indeed, when retired U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Earl Warren 
wrote the famed Miranda opinion, 
the watershed decision on self- 
incriminution by an arrested suspect 
in modern America, he prominently 
quoted the Rambam. and noted the 
Talmud's strict reject ton of self- 
incrimination. 

The seminar, which ended last 
night, was organized by deputy at¬ 
torney general Nahum Rakover. 
who vpecializes in Jewish law and its 
place in Israeli legislation and the 
courts. 

Some 150 participants from the 
U.S.. Europe and Australia took 
part in the deliberations, which 
ranged in subject matter from 
human rights, marital rape, and 
medical law. to problems of extradi¬ 
tion. the kibbutz as a legal structure, 
und self-incrimination. 

Each of the four days of discus¬ 
sions was devoted lo a different is¬ 
sue in the Biblical and Talmudic 
sources of contemporary law. 
Among the participants were 
leading legal lights in the U.S. Co- 
chairman with Rakover was New 


York Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Kleim.in. 

“None of this has to do with 
kashrul. Shahbat. pigs or the ter¬ 
ritories.” Rakover explained in on 
inters iew with. The Jerusalem Post. 
“I: has to do with the philosophy of 
Jewish law. and legal questions that 
might find their answer in the Bible 
and Talmud." 

Typically. Rakover said, the is¬ 
sues under discussion dealt with 
comparing Jewish law with contem¬ 
porary law. 

l or example. “In Jewish Law," 
he slid, “the Talmud sought legal 
ways to encourage morality, while 
Engl'^h law, for example, considers 
irrelevant problems of motivation." 

The implications of what 
Rakover calls the encouragement of 
morality become evident in a 
proposed piece of Israeli legislation 
on the subject of unjust enrichment. 

The bill tries lo answer problems 
regarding compensation for victims 
of unjust enrichment, problems 
regarding unintended profit, and 
Lhc problem of innocent bystanders. 

For example, said Rakover, how 
should the law deal with the 
problem of u man, who in his efforts 
lo save the life of another person, 
damages private property? Under 
Jewish law. the rescuer is not liable 
for damages, while under English 
law. the rescuer may indeed be 
liable. 

Since 1480. the law of the country' 
has been that whenever possible, 
the courts should look to what 
Rakover calls "the Jewish 
tradition" for guidance in their 
decision making. 


That tradition, says Rakover, in¬ 
cludes the Bible, the Talmud, the 
“prophetic vision” and other 
“sources of wisdom” in Judaism. 
And in new legislation brought to 
the Knesset, the Justice Ministry — 
which is responsible for drawing up 
the legislation — also seeks to find 
Jewish sources for the new laws. 

Another example of Jewish law- 
providing guidance to law-makers 
throughout (he western world is on 
the issue of interference with the 
mails — including wirc-tnpping. 

A thousand years ago. Rabbi 
Genshon. known as “the Light of 
the Exile," strongly ruled that open¬ 
ing another person's mail is forbid¬ 
den. and could only be permitted if 
at stake is an effort to persuade 
someone to give up Judaism for 
paganism. 

In modern terms, says Rakover, 
telephone tupping is u logical exten¬ 
sion or that issue. "Indeed, strict 
adherence to Jewish law would 
make it absolutely illegal to tap a 
telephone except for cases in which 
the preservation of the security of 
the nation is involved.” 

Rakover. his Justice Ministry of¬ 
fice a virtual library of Jewish law, is 
a passionate believer in the need for 
Israel's independence to be ac¬ 
tualized in the independence of its 
legal system. 

"The law is the critical factor in 
Jewish culture.” he says, adding 
that “to base the law of this country 
on its Jewish roots would be the 
fulfilment of the ideals of the state's 
founders, in their hopes that Israel 
would be a unique state, different 
from sill others.” 


Correction 

In The Jerusalem Post poll 
published yesterday, the pro-Likud 
and pro-Labour columns under the 
question ‘Whom do you prefer as 
leader of the Labour Party?’ were 
inadvertently reversed. 

The response to the question 
among pro-Labour voters should 
have read Yitzhak Rabin, 36:9“p*r 
cent, and Yitzhak Navon, 34.4 per 
cent. Among pro-Likud voters, the 
response was Rabin, 47.5 per cent, 
and Navon, 12.9 per cent. 


SHOWROOM. — Dirat Regba 
plans lo invest S 150,000 in opening a 
500 square metre showroom on 
Madison Avenue in New York to 
market Israeli household goods, in¬ 
cluding fomiture. The company 
believes that within a few years an¬ 
nual sales will be in the S2 million a 
year range. 


2 men on trial for brutal rapes 


TEL AVIV (Him). — Two men, one 
aged 29, of the Abu Rujeib Beduin 
tribe, and the other, aged 22, of Tel 
Shevn. who are charged with a 
series or brutal rapes, will remain in 
detention until August 31, when the 
court w ill rule on the prosecution^ 
request that they be detained until 
the end of their trial. 

According to the charge sheet, 
the two specialized in stealing cars, 
then picking up women waiting on 
the road for a lift, particularly in the 
evening hours. They would drive 
them lo a deserted spot, the charge 
sheet says, then brandish knives, 
threaten to kill the protesting 
women, and rape them, often taking 
turns. 

On one occasion, according to 
the charge sheet, the older accused 


picked up a woman soldier at Bilu 
junction and promised to let her off 
at Kityat Ekron. But when they ap- 
.proached her home, he increased 
his speed und a second man in Lhe 
car grabbed her around the neck to 
keep her from crying out.. 

On another occasion, it is 
charged, the two accused-deviated 
from their custom of'picking up- 
women on the road. This time they 
followed a woman driving a car 
from Ashdod junction towards the 
port. They overtook her and forced 
her car to the side of the road. 

Armed with a full description of 
the two accused, the police 
launched a manhunt, which was 
hampered by the fact that the older 
accused had fled the country. He 
was caught only recently. 



Ready-to-eat chicken and turkey pies are 
among the dozens of processed foods developed, 
manufactured and exported to the United Kingdom 
marketed by Milouot, a cooperative enterprise 
in Israel. Innovative cottonseed products, 
fruit packing and fresh produce are also on 
the production programs of Milouot's 
ten plants in the Western Galilee. 

And thousands of Americans are involved 
in this project through their investments in Ampal. 
AmpaJ-American Israel Corporation is a unique 
concept. It is an American corporation which 
mobilizes capital on a commercial basis for 
Israeli enterprises. It is more than 40 years of prudent 
and successful business decisions. 

Give us a cafl. Well show you the way to share 
in Israel's progress and share in the earnings. 


SME9L 

American Israel Corporation 

In the United Stales contact: 

Ampal-American Israel Corporation 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. N.Y. 10020. 

CaOToK Free: (806) 556-8766 

In Israel or Europe contact: 

Ampal (Israel) Ltd. 

Ill Aricsoroff Street, Tel Aviv6209B. 

Tel: (03)259-155 

This s neither an ofier to sell nor a solicitation 
of an oSer to buy securities. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus, which may be obtained in 
any state wherein the underwriter may lawfully 
offer die securities. 

In Israel - only for foreign investors entitled to hold 
free foreign currency accounts. 


-»«s 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli ga tion, your booklet “Share in Israel's Progress, Share in the Earnings". 

Name - Home Address_—- 


(ptease print) 


City 
TeL. 
TeL . 


. State. 


■ Zip ■ 


. Israel Address 


lam in Israel until (date) 
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GO SEE 

YM THE GREEN 
J MACHINE AT 
GESHEBL. 

...the little wonder that makes 
gardening a pleasure. It trims 
grass, cuts brush, bush and tree 
effortlessly. Go see today at 
GESHEM. They've also all the 
latest 'make life easy' machines 
for your patch, garden or ranch. 
They've mowers (electric or 
petrol ). the amazing Flymo 
hovercraft mower (works on a 
cushion of air), chain saws (all 
shapes and sizes), exclusive 
Sachs-Dolmar (all spares 
available), cultivators, shears, 
pruners, blowers etc. Go see 
today at GESHEM. Rehov 
Yannai 6, Tel. 233191. Hours 
9-5, Friday 9-1, Easy payment 
terms available. 


The Society of 
Tag-Team Sumo 
Wrestlers Annual 
Convention, Israel 1983 
Whatever the name of your 
group and its purpose for 
visiting Israel, tell the world 
about it I We are LORO KITSCH. 
Israel's first and leading screen 
printers — we 'can custom- 
design top quality T-shirts at 
only S4.50-S6.50, using a 
design you create yourself, or 
give us an idea which our 
graphic artists can design for 
you. You can even watch as 
your T-shirts are being madef 
Our delivery is prompt — 
usually less than a week — and 
if you need Them super-quick 
we'll work around the clock to 
get the job done in 48-hours 
(15% surcharge for this express 
service). Our group rates are 
ABSOLUTELY UNBEATABLE 
because -we are the 
manufacturer, and we can fill 
any order from our range of T- 
shirts. sweatshirts, aprons, 
underwear, hats, bags, patches, 
buttons, pens, decals, bumper 
stickers, and more. What a great 
way to remember your trip to • 
Israeli Call our Jerusalem•> 
factory, Tel. 02-537905. or our 
retail outlets: Zion SquareMtHeP 
Pink Shop). Jerusalem, Tel. 02- 
222595, 14 Ben Hillel St. 
Jerusalem, or at the New 
Tourist Centre in Eilat. Tel. 059- 
76268. 


GREEN PLEASURE 
OR GREY GRIEF 

Beat the concrete and make it a 
cleaner, greener land with the 
help of Yona and Dido and 
Yousouf (ex-Ben Gad). 
HA'MASHTELA brightens up 
your every day with green, cool 
green. They've perfumed Lemon 
Verbena (Louisa), Petunias. 
Geraniums (all colours). 
Carnations and hundreds of 
other flowering seedlings, 
plants, bushes, trees, and herbs. 
They've pots, fertilisers, window 
boxes. Bonzai. tools and advice. 
HA'MASHTELA plan, plant and 
design gardens, and instal and 
maintain irrigation systems. 
Drop in, you're welcome. 
HA'MASHTELA. 17 BEITAR, 
TALPIOT. (bus 7) Open 7.30-1. 
4-6, Friday 7-2. 

FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 

Bank Leumi. Israel's first and 
largest bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents. temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch. 47 Jaffa 
Bd. Open a Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at Bank 
Leumi's Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at King 
David, Plaza. Hilton. Ramada- 
Shalom. Diplomat and Sheraton 
hotels. The Tourist Centre, in 
addition to operating Free 
Foreign Currency Time Deposit 
Accounts (confidentiality 

assured) exchanges foreign 
currency, redeems State of 
Israel Bonds, handies checking 
and securities accounts, 
property and business deals, 
withdrawals by mail or telex and 
provides many other facilities 
that you expect from one of the 
world’s top banks. Our English 
speaking multi-lingual tellers 
are at your service also in our 
Tel Aviv Tourist Centre. 130 
Ben Yehuda Street. Tel. (031 
229231 and at Tel Aviv's major 
hotels along the sea front. Why 
not drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI, JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. ■ 

Tel. 22.7471 


WITH THE AMERICAN 
SEALY 

\Semh\ POSTUREPEDIC 
W* MATTRESS, 
YOU’LL NEVER WANT TO 
GET OUT OF BED. 

It makes sense that the world s 
best mattress is also the world's 
best-selling. Sealy Posturepedic 
is the American Sleep System 
that has sold more in the U.S.. 
Canada. Australia. South Africa. 
Mexico. Japan and the U.K. 
Designed and developed by 
engineers together with 
orthopedic surgeons, the famed 
Sealy Posturepdic mattress, is 
designed for firm comfort and 
support — promises no mor¬ 
ning backache — and lasts 
longer too. We even back our 
promises with a 15 year full 
guarantee. Also available with 
matching Posture pedic Box 
Spring Base. Sealy 
Posturepedic the name in beds 
for 102 years) Ask to see it at 
RIM. DANISH and at other top 
stores across the country. 


AND 
THE 
LIVING 
B 
EASY 




Beat the heat with HA'ADAM A. 
Shop in the cool. Jerusalem's 
No 1 Health Food Store is sold 
on daylight saving and is open 
from 6 a.m. We've the largest 
selection ,of health and nature 
foods imaginable, including 
fresh Papaya from Dr. Rose 
Bilbool of Jericho, natural 
cosmetics, dried nuts, herbs and 
spices, sprouting seeds, wheat 
germ. bran, apple cider vinegar 
and hundreds of more natural 
foods. Shop early. HA'ADAMA. 
4 BEZALEL ST (opposite Art 
Academy). Tel. 246609. Note 
summer hours. 6, a.m —. 5 
p.m.;..'Friday 6 till 1,30.PJ7L, * 


HAGIM 

SPECIALS 


With the New Year almost here, 
there's not much time left to 
make your travel plans. We have 
the largest selection of destina¬ 
tions that anyone can offer. 
Resorts — round trip, flights, 
plus hotels, to Rhodes from 
S268, Crete from $269. Kos 
from $499, Palma from $444. 
Tenerife from $649 and more. 
Please make your plans to S. 
Africa in December. NOW as 
space is already limited. We 
also have organized tours to 
every comer of the globe plus 
three exclusive tours this 
autumn to London (Theatre 
Tour). S. Africa and the Far East. 
Come by or call Z10NT0URS. 
the friendly people. 23 HILLEL 
ST (next to Shammai St. Post 
Office). Tel 02/233326/7/8. 
Open every day from 8.30 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m. Wednesday and 
Friday till 1 p.m. 


I Mm COIFFURE de 

IT2 PARIS In 
JERUSALEM 

Words of praise and 
recommendation from satisfied 
clients have established 
COLETTE AND MAXI ME as the 
capital's leading ladies’ and 
men's hairstylists. Trained and 
qualified at L'OREAL in Paris 
they are unsurpassed in the 
wonderful results achieved in 
styling, colouring, blow and 
roller setting. Their cool and 
roomy salon in the Jerusalem 
Hilton makes a visit a pleasure. 
For an appointment telephone 
02-536441 or 536151 (ask for 
the beauty parlour). COLETTE 
AND MAX1ME, first class 
service, reasonable prices. 
Sunday thru Thursday 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.. Monday till 1 p.m., Friday 
till 2 p.m. 






COOKIE CRAZE 
SWEEPS 
JERUSALEM! 

The great new chocolate chip 
cookie emporium has taken 
America's favourite "nosh” and 
done amazing things with it: 
peanut butter chocolate chip, 
oatmeal raisin, chocolate nut — 
7 flavours in all. And more; ice 
cream specialties, milk shakes, 
etc etc. It's easy to find, just 
follow the wafting aroma to 27 
Ben Yehuda (corner Shmuel 
Hanagid). or ask your local 
Cookie Monster. A smile and a 
wink will get you a free sample. 
Kosher, pareve. mouthwatering. 
Open Sun.-Thurs. 9-9. Fri. 9-1. 
Sat. night 7.30-11. They also 
cater and deliyer. Call 02- 
245115. 

SUPER FART 
dtSk B/W AND 

BlS colour 

W PROCESSING 

Tourists and visitors — see 
what you've shot. MJBJGAL 
PHOTO SERVICES keep 
promises. They also provide first 
class photo, video and audio 
visual services on the spot. For 
barmitzvahs and weddings, brits 
and birthdays, conferences and 
reunions. At the HILTON 
HOTEL (02-536151 Ext 3151). 
Sunday thru' Thurs. 7.30 a.m til 
9 p.m. Fridays til 3 p.m. At the 
LAROMME HOTEL (02- 
663161) Sun. thru’ Thurs. 7 
a.m til 10 p.m., Fridays til 3 
p.m. At the Laromme. Mirigal 
also supply newspapers and 
magazines, cigarettes and 
sweets, holiday gifts and more. 
MIRIGAL PHOTO SERVICES 
AND DRUG STORE. 
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HAiRDRerrirxi 

HairCare- 
We Care 

7, mesilat-yesharim 
tel: 248536, jerusalem 


MAGI C-L AW N 

A manicured lawn, smooth as a 
baby's bottom, can be yours in a 
jiffy, thanks to MAGIC-LAWN. 
Kibbutz Givat Brenner's ready 
cut turf squares, available for 
gardens, condominiums, hotels, 
institutions etc. from NEOT 
GARDENING. Neot‘ also 
landscapes, designs, plants and 
maintains gardens of every size- 
irrigation systems installed and 
serviced. Phone NEOT GAR¬ 
DENING. 02-690752: leave 
your number on the tape, we'll 
ring back. Estimates free, 
reliable service — with a smile. 




GALORE, 

AMAZING REDUCTIONS 


I&J0 

Canaan. 

Cost conscious families are 
making a bee line to CANAAN 
FASHIONS and picking up 
bargains from a whole range of 
summer '83 dresses, skirts, 
overalls, trousers, blouses and 
more Drop by at KIBBUTZ 
TZORA any day of the week 
from 10 am. till 4. Friday 10 till 
12 CANAAN original hand¬ 
made dolls also on sale. 
VISA/ISRACARD accepted. 
KIBBUTZ TZORA. near Beit 
Shemesh. Tel. 02-911981. 7 
days a week. 
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New coalition in South Africa 
to fight against apartheid 


MITCHELL'S PLAIN, South 
Africa (AP). — Thousands of anli- 
apartheid activists gathered Satur¬ 
day to launch the broadest coalition 
in nearly three decades to fight 
whiLe domination in South Africa. 

Delegates of all races from 320 
community groups, trade unions, 
women's groups, and student 
organizations descended on a civic 
centre, a half-hour's drive east of 
Cape Town, to create what is called 
the United Democratic Front. 

Later, at an evening rally, thou¬ 
sands more supporters packed a hall 
and a tent set up outside to handle 
the overflow. 

There was a very low-key police 
presence, though officers in street 
clothes used binoculars to observe 
people joining the sessions. One 
organizer estimated the crowd at 
20 . 000 . 

“I believe we are standing at the 
birth of what could become the 
greatest and most significant peo¬ 
ple's movement in more than a 
quarter-century,” said the Rev. Al¬ 
lan Boesak. 

Boesak, the “coloured” (mixed- 
race) president of the World Al¬ 
liance of Reformed Churches, in¬ 
spired creation of the front with an 


address in January. 

He called for a coalition of the 
groups fighting Rime Minister P.W. 
Botha's plan to give the coloured 
and Indian minorities a limited say 

in the whiles-only government. 

Since then, community groups 
across the country have organized 
local branches of the front, setting 
the stage for the national launching 
Saturday. 

Helen Joseph, the 78-year-old 
apartheid foe who had been banned 
repeatedly by the government until 
last year, said the front is the most 
far-reaching opposition since the 
Congress of the People in 1955. 

In Durban, the Sunday Tribune 
yesterday reported that the presi¬ 
dent of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, an opponent 
of apartheid, has been receiving in¬ 
creased numbers of death threats 
since returning from the World 
Council of Churches Assembly in 
Vancouver. 

But the Rev. Allan Boesak told 
the newspaper that “these calls are 
not new. I have been getting them 
for some time, but since returning 
from Canada there have been a lot 
more than usual and they have been. 
especially vicious.” 


Salvadoran rebels say new 
meeting set with U.S. envoy 


WASHINGTON (AP). — Political . 
leaders of the leftist rebels trying to 
overthrow the U.S.-backed govern¬ 
ment of El Salvador are to meet 
‘•sometime in the corning days” 
with President Ronald Reagan's 
Central American envoy, Richard 
Stone, a spokesman for the guerril¬ 
las said Saturday night. 

Francisco Altschul, a 
Washington-based spokesman for 
the Revolutionary Democratic 
Front-Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front, said the meeting 
would take place in Latin America 
and would have an “open agenda.” 
He would not specify the time or 
place. 

He said arrangements for the 
meeting were made with the help of 


Costa Rican President Luis Alberto 
Monge and Colombian President 
Bdisurio Betancur. 

Altschul also said the leftists 
would meet with the Salvadoran 
government's National Peace Com¬ 
mission in the next few days to lay 
the groundwork for broader talks 
on issues important to both sides. 

Meanwhile, in Nicaragua, rebels 
intensified their attacks in two 
northern provinces on Saturday and 
the left-wing Sandinista government 
said it was preparing for a major in¬ 
vasion by the Honduras-based in¬ 
surgents. 

Defence Minister Humerto 
Ortega said the government expects 
the new rebel' offensive to be 
launched within a few days. 


British ‘breadline’ study: 
7V2 million live in poverty 


LONDON (AP). — Seven and a half 
million Britons are living in poverty 
and 750,000 in “intense poverty," 
according to a new survey published 
in The Sunday Times. 

More than seven million Britons 
have had to. go without food for 
sptre period, .over the last year 
because* rhej did not have enougfa, 
money, the "paper reported^ 

Six million people are behind in 
paying gas and electric bills. 

The Sundav Times said the survey 
of 1,174 people is the first detailed 
examination of poverty in Britain 
for more than a decade. It was com¬ 
missioned by London Weekend 
Television, the capital's weekend 
commercial station for a new series 
called "Breadline Britain. 

The paper pointed out that the 
study, rather than concentrating on 
income levels to determine poverty, 
defined it in terms of what the peo¬ 


ple questioned considered to be 
necessary for a decent life. 

Two-thirds listed home heating, 
an indoor toilet, a damp-free home, 
a non-shared bath, three meals a 
day for children and money for 
public transport. ... 

Other necessities included a 
• warm winter coAl, children’s toys, a 
-refrigerator, meat-once-a week and 
a washing machine. Fifty-one per 
cent listed a television set. 

“The inclusion of items which 
would -have been seen as luxuries a 
generation ago indicates that basic 
expectations are rising in line with 
improvements in general living stan¬ 
dards,” The Sunday Times s^id. 

Those considered to be poverty- 
stricken include Britain’s three mil¬ 
lion unemployed, the country's 900,- 
000 single-parent families and the 
elderly. 

Britain's total population is 55 
million. 


Polish government steps up 
campaign against Walesa 


WARSAW (Reuter) — A govern¬ 
ment barrage of mockery and in¬ 
sults against the leader of the ban¬ 
ned Solidarity union. Lech Walesa, 
reached a new high point this 
weekend :is the union’s third birth¬ 
day approached. 

The campaign to discredit Walesa 
was stepped up as a possible new 
confrontation loomed between the 
government and Solidarity activists 
on the anniversary of the industrial 
strikes which led to the union's 
creation. 

A clandestine committee of 
shipyard workers (TKZ) has called 
for a nationwide go-slow starting 
tomorrow, if the government Fails to 
start new talks with Walesa by lo- 
dav. 


The authorities have categorical¬ 
ly ruled out such a meeting, linking 
Walesa with suggestions it should 
take place. 

The state radio yesterday accused 
him of “Sticking his nose into” and 
voicing his opinion on "everything 
ihat can lead to inflaming tension in 
Poland.” 

The authorities reacted sharply to 
minor street protests in Gdansk last 
week and have shown they will 
crack down hard on any signs of 
public dissent. 

The communist government on 
Friday dissolved the Polish Writers' 
Union, ihc hist of the independent 
trade and professional guilds which 
challenged the authorities in the 
1980-81 Solidarity era. 


UB.-Soviet litmus test 
predicts Reagan re-election 


DRIVE SAFELY 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). — If 
President Ronald Reagan runs for 
re-election in 1984 he will win, ac¬ 
cording to a political litmus test 
devised by a U.S. historian and a 
Soviet scientist. 

“Predict a Republican victory if 
Reagan runs again,*’ historian Alan 
Lichtman of American University, 
told a lecture audience, explaining 
that he had devised his scheme for 
predicting elections along with 
Soviet scientist Volodia- Keiiis- 
Borck, who predicts earthquakes. 

The two met at California's Stan¬ 
ford University in 1981 and, 
hypothesizing that elections are 
much like earthquakes, produced a 
list of 13 indicators or “keys” which 
they applied to every presidential 
election .since I860. 

. Lichtman said that the keys point 
to a solid Reagan victory in 1984, 
despite polls that now show him 
trailing Democratic rivals, just as 
they foretold a defeat for Jimmy 
Carter in 1980, although he had led 
Reagan in some opinion surveys. 

Based on election patterns of the 
past 120 years, an incumbent's 
chances of winning are raised each 
time he can answer "yes'' to six 
questions. 

Lichtman said history shows that 
if six or more of the 13 questions go 


against the incumbent he will lose, 
but that in Reagan's case only three 
or four of the questions may be 
answered unfavourably in 1984: he 
may not yet have won a major 
foreign success, may possibly be 
tainted by scandals, may face John 
Glenn, the national hero candidate, 
and may suffer some voter disfavour 
due to lingering effects of the reces¬ 
sion. 

Thus " Reagan is a likely winner 
should he seek re-election in 1984,” 
Lichtman said. 

In 1980. by conlrasL nine of the 
questions went against Carter. He 
had won in 1976 with less than 51 
per cent of the vole, lacked 
charisma, was strongly challenged 
for renomination, was beset by 
recession and by alleged scandals, 
including a controversial loan his 
brother Billy got from Libya, had 
won no major policy changes, suf¬ 
fered a major foreign defeat in the 
Iran hostage crisis, and faced 
Reagan, a more charismatic oppo¬ 
nent. in the general election. 

Lichtman said that if Reagan 
chooses not to run in 1984 all bets 
are off, because the new 
Republican candidate would lose 
the advantages of incumbency and 
would have difficulty taking credit 
for Reagan's achievements. 


| Belgium expels 5 
East bloc officials 
on spy charges 

BRUSSELS (AP). — The govern¬ 
ment has told five Soviet Bloc 
diplomats to leave Belgium on 
charges of economic espionage for 
paying for information from a 
Belgian official, sources said yester¬ 
day. 

“A certain number of diplomats, 
embassy members, have been asked 
to leave the country urgently,” 
Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans 
said. 

He did not say how many 
diplomats were asked to leave, but 
sources said five diplomats were in¬ 
volved. Belgium's French-language 
radio network said two were Ruma¬ 
nian and one was Soviet and that 
they had left during the weekend. 

Tindemans said a Foreign 
Ministry official, Eugene Michiels, 
60. had been arrested for passing in¬ 
formation to the diplomats in ex¬ 
change for money. 

One source described Michiels as 
“a mid-level official" who headed 
the European Coordination Section 
which deals with the European 
Economic Community’s internal 
trade. 

*;But he was in contact with sec¬ 
tions dealing with Comecon (the 
Soviet-led East European trade 
bloc) and bad access to information 
about the EC's external trade," said 
this source. "He gave them infor¬ 
mation in exchange for money. This 
had been going on for months.” 


9 die in another 
Egypt house crash 

ALEXANDRIA (Reuter). — The 
death toll after the collapse of a 
seven-storey building here on Sun¬ 
day night rose to at (east nine 
yesterday us rescue workers con¬ 
tinued dragging bodies from the 
rubble, police said. Ten people were 
injured. 

The search continued for the 
’ bodies of six more people believed 
to have been in the building at the 
time. Among the injured were four 
baby girls aged between (0 days and 
one year. 

In another incident in Cairo on 
Saturday, 18 people were killed and 
16 injured when three adjoining 
houses collapsed. The death toll in 
such accidents in Egypt so far this 
year now stands at more than 120. 

Officials said the two latest col¬ 
lapses were caused by the addition 
of extra floors to buildings without 
permission. Under a two-month- 
old (aw, landlords can face five to 10 
years' imprisonment and minimum 
fines of 50,000 Egyptian pounds 
(S60.000) for such illegal building. 


EJgyptian opposition 
party to reactivate itself 

CAIRO (AP). — The New Wafd 
Party, an opposition group which 
disbanded itself in 1978, has decided 
to re-enter the political arena, a 
party spokesman said here yester-. 
day. 

In a statement read to reporters 
at the home of party leader Fuad 
Seragieddin, spokesman Noman 
Ashour said: “Taking into con¬ 
sideration that conditions have 
totally changed ever since President 
Hosni Mubarak came to power in 
the Hill of 1981, the party has 
decided to come out of its self- 
inflicted political hibernation, and 
will resume its activities.” 

It was not known whether the 
government would allow the New 
Wafd to operate at once under its 
old licence or would require it first ! 
to apply for a new licence. 

The right-of-centre New Wafd ! 
Party dissolved itself in June 1978, 
less than a year after it was founded, 
because of a restrictive law enacted 
by the late president Anwar Sadat. 
The law disqualified politicians who 
held office before the 1952 revolu¬ 
tion from assuming leadership posi¬ 
tions on the grounds that they had 
corrupted political life under the 
monarchy. 


Eastern UJS. swelters 
in heat wave 

NEW YORK (AP). — Record-high 
temperatures broiled the Atlantic- 
coast and edges of the mid western 
U.S. on Saturday. 

As temperatures soared, records 
were shattered in Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C., Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 

The mercury bit 38.3 centigrade 
at Washington's National Airport ' 
on Saturday, breaking the old ?7.7 
centigrade mark for August 20 set in 
1874. 
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Soaring skyward 

LONDON (Reuter). — ^Irike 
Meyfarth of West Germany, and 
Tamara Bykova of the Soviet Union 
each set women's world bigh^mp , 
records of 2.03 metres when the 
European Athletics Cup concluded 
at Crystal Palace yesterday. 
Meyfarth and Bykova each added 
one" centimetre to the world record 
of 2.02 metres Meyfarth had set a. 
year ago. 

Meyfarth, who firal set a world 
record 11 years ago aged 16, won 
the event because she cleared the 
height at the first attempt, the 
Soviet jumper managing it only on 
the second try. Bykova has already 
cleared the same height' indoors. 
The triumph provided solace for the 
friendly German athlete as she had 
been beaten for the gold by Bykova 
in lasL week's world championships 
in Helsinki. 

East Germany roafortafely captured tab Oc ? 
Ban's mud women's, titles besting tbt Snl* ' 
Uniw, Czechoslovakia and Britain among the 
men and the Soviet Union, West Germany aai 
Britain in that order among the women. - - 

420 championships 
off to-day 

Post Sports Reporter '' 

TEL AVIV. — There will be a'feast 
of colour ofT the coast-line here all 
week as a total of 45 crews from 13 
countries contest the somewhat 
decimated world championships in ^ j 
420 class sailing. j 

President Chaim Herzog will fire • 
the starter's gun for today’s in¬ 
augural race which follows the 1 
p.m. opening ceremony at. the 
Hilton Hotel Beach. The colourful 
championships conclude on Satur¬ 
day. ’ 

Israel will put to sea 14 dingies, 
the other principal contestants com¬ 
ing from France (six crews — in¬ 
cluding that skippered by defending 
world champion William Sanchez), 
and from Italy and West Germany 
(five crews apiece). 

Two Spanish crews also arrived^ 
yesterday but expected ;.com-_- 
petitors from Belgium, Brazil 
Finland and Switzerland had not 
turned up by last night. "We have 
no idea why these countries failed 
to send crews as planned. No ex¬ 
planation has been forthcoming,'’ 
Danny Scheinin, president of the 
Israel 420 Class Association said.. 

Lendl succumb*; 
to heat and Wflander 

.MASON. Ohio (AP). --John 
-McEnroe arid Mats Wilander of 
Svteflen qualified for the finals of 
; tfte"5375,OO0 t f\ssociation of Tennis 
Professionals championship, here 
after Wilander upset second-ranked 
Ivan Lendl 6-0, 6-3 while McEnroe 
outlasted Jimmy Connors 6-7, (7-5). f 
6-1, 6-4 in a marathon second semi¬ 
final. 

“It was a great match," McEnroe 
said of their titanic clash. “We both 
played pretty well. I don't think 
you're going to see a better match 
than that anywhere. “Of all the 
matches we've played, this is one of 
the best." 

McEnroe and Connors have 
played each other 22 times, -with 
Connors still holding a 12-10 edge. 

Wilander used an eiTectiye serve 
and took advantage of unforced er¬ 
rors by Lendl to hammer the Czech- 
“It was the best I ever served," said 
Wilander after the match, which^* 
look only 55 minutes. He took only 
21 minutes to dispatch Lendl in the 
first set, played in 38°C heat 
Lendl, who had last"; lost to 
McEnroe in the semis at 
Wimbledon took the deFeai in bis 
stride. “I'd rather have a bad day 
now than in the U.S. Open" he said 
of the tournament that starts a week 
today at Flushing Meadow: 

Martina Nsmdbyra and Oris Lloyd *ri.*P 
ye* another dash when (bey quBffaf far the 
final of (be women’s challenge ftwrimnea* 
Toronto. NarratiJurs pot out Hand MaadOkort 
6-1, 7-5, while Lloyd easily bested EBse 
6-2. 641, fa her sead-flnaL 

SCOREBOARD 

SWIMMING: The Soriet Unhm cflacted ftc 
first title of the European championship* h 
Rome whm IS-year-old Alla Lnbankba took the 
women’s bightwarti diring final ahead oT om-ff 
patriot Anjela StasmferidL In Caracas the l T -Sf • 
kept up its assault on I be medals at the P« . 
American Games when Rowdy Gaines and Brau 
Hayes each picked! op tbeir tUri goftbb the 
port while Wendy Wyfatnd won the tOm dhtag 
eiMU. 

YACHI'ING:Coorag«ms.ayncbtwhfcfclMa 

twice woo the America Cap. condoned Us reWrth 
b an effort to wb the right to serve as the U.S. 
entry io the final challenge series scoring thrt* 
fine wins over stabkmafe Defender. Oort*other 
hand, the yacht AnstniBn Q haa already ribthed 

a berthb the scmkflaals, among the challengers. •. 


Basketball From Another World 
NBA Stars in Israel 


Thursday, August 25] 


Yad Ellahu Stadium, &30 p.nv 


-^^ 

Friday, August 26] 


New Naaman Basketball Stadium, 8.30 p.mr 


Sunday, August 28 


New Jerusalem Basketball Stadrum.‘8;30 pjn 


TICKETS: Hadran. and altagancjesT-:' 
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Accounts 

Debatable 


The Recovery 
Aside, Jury Is 
Still Out on 
Reaganomics 


By KAREN W. ARENSON 


W HEN Ronald Reagan took office In January 
1881, the American economy was a shambles. 
It got messier by the month, sliding into the 
worst downturn since the Great Depression. 
Now It is on the mend, and there are two questions: how 
much credit Reaganomics can claim, and how much real 
improvement there has been. 

A snapshot from last week's economic reports is en¬ 
couraging. The broadest measure of economic health, 
the gross national product, was estimated to have ex- 
panled at an annual rate of 9.2 percent in the second 
quarter, the fastest in five years. As for price increases, 
which have been sliced by more than half since 1981, the 
G.N.P. deflator, a good measure of the underlying rate of 
inflation, showed an increase of only 3.5 percent. 

Bui many analysts are quick to point out that the re- 
markable improvement should not be taken as a sign 
that the economy's ails have been cured. "We’re still 
using only 75 percent of our capacity , M said Walter Joel- 
san, chief economist for the General Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. “Unemployment is still at 9 Vt percent. And corpo¬ 
rate profits, though they have risen, are still terrible 
compared to a normal year/’ Jay Schmiedeskamp, di¬ 
rector of economic surveys for the Gallup Organization, 
offers a similar caution. ’There la a period during each 
business cycle when the economic news sounds good,” he 
said. “What is really happening is that things are badly 
out of balance— the deficit, fbr example.” The Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office's latest deficit estimate, in a budget 
review last week, was for $200.6 billion this year. 

In fact, despite ebullition in the stock market and 
growing confidence among consumers, economists share 
widespread pessimism. Perhaps the main source of con- 
. ceznis the White House's economic policy mix —expan¬ 
sionary fiscally and restrictive monetarily — which 
many experts believe is keeping interest rates high. 
Reaganomics had four components: significant fav 
* V-ureduction;.a reduction in spending growth; steady, tim- 
»/. fired mooetary.gniwth, and j^gntatozy relief., point by, 
point. Administration dffldiils sfiyV thftre~bW’fifcen 
r. ^ ^-progress. has been a^significant marginal tax_ 

rate reduction and an increase in depreciation, ’ ’ said 
Edwin L. Dale, an assistant director of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget. “On the spending side, we have 
been able to stop the growth of nondefense, noninterest 
spending in real terms, although we have not been able to 
turn it down. As for monetary policy, it is pretty indispu¬ 
table that we have achieved a reduction In inflation that 
was beyond what anyone anticipated, though at a price. 
And on regulatory relief, we’ve achieved savings that 
should amount to $150 billion over the next 10 years for 
the private sector and state and local governments. “ 
lhe question that remains is the combined effect of 
these programs. On that count, even Administration offi¬ 
cials are cautious, although not so pessi m istic as other 
economic experts. “The ultimate payoff can be seen only 
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if the economy realizes more rapid growth fh»n in the 
past,” Mr. Dale said. “And we really won’t be able to 
judge that for another 10 years. But the beauty of our 
present situation is that we are launching this expansion 
from a very low rate of inflation.” 

To be speaking of launching an expansion now, how¬ 
ever, would seem to be something of a setback for a pro¬ 
gram that promised, an overnight revolution in savings 
and investment that would place the American economy ’ 
on the fast track fp steady, nontnflattqnazy growth after a * 
decade of stagflation. Clearly that is not here yet, and' 
most observers are skeptical that it is in the offing. 


Unintended Consequences 


They acknowledge the lower Inflation rate. But 
many share the view expressed by Mr. Schmiedeskamp 
that "no one ever doubted we could break the inflation¬ 
ary cycle with a serious recession; the trick was to do It 
without” While there is a widespread feeling that Mr. 
Reagan’s policies did not create recession, there Is also a 
consensus that his approach made it longer and deeper. 
Not only did it encourage the Fed’s restrictive monetary 
policy to fight inflation, but by creating huge budget defi¬ 
cits it probably caused the Fed to be more restrictive! 

Robert Eisner, an economics professor at North¬ 


western University, also blames Mr. Reagan fbr the re¬ 
cession’s severity on the ground that he "aba n don e d the 
consensus of the last couple of decades that Government 
should intervene to stop the recession." Outsiders also 
note that the policy of slow, steady money-supply growth 
has been tripped up by efforts to deregulate the financial 
markets. The rapid chang es in the availability of and 
rules governing financial instruments, such as bank 
mooe^-m&rket deposit accounts, have confounded at¬ 
tempts to keep monetary growth under careful control 
because there are no historical guides to cansuzner use. 

Many economists credit the Reagan tax policies with 
giving the recovery its current strength, but harbor 
strong doubts about its future strength. “There are nag¬ 
ging concerns about the long-term competitive position 
of the United States,” said Jerry JasinowAi. chief econo¬ 
mist for the National Association of Manuf ac tur ers. 
“Most business leaders feel interest rates are still too 
high and will impede the interest-sensitive sectors of the 
economy.” Other economists express even greater con¬ 
cerns that the large budget deficits will eventually abort 
che recovery, or possibly trigger an international finan¬ 
cial crisis because the strong dollar makes It more diffi¬ 
cult fbr developing countries to repay their loans. 

Robert Ortner, chief economist at the Commerce De¬ 


partment, says the worst fears are probably exaggerat¬ 
ed. He agrees that the deficits, if not reduced, will con¬ 
tinue to press interest up. But he does not expect that to 
kill the recovery. "People forget how stimulative the 
large budget deficit really is,” Mr. Ortner said. "What 
these levels of interest rates will do is distort the compo¬ 
sition of the economy. Areas that are less Interest-rate 
sensitive, such as nondurable goods and defense prod¬ 
ucts, will continue to grow." While others fear inflation 
will be reignited by the stimulative budget, Mr. Ortner is 
somewhat optimistic. He says the modest level of -labor- 
settlements should allow for more real growth as long as 
productivity continues to rise. 

If Mr. Ortner Is right, the prospects for growth — 
what Reaganomics was supposed to encourage — are 
still up in the air. “So far, the rate of capital investment 
has actually faltered, but I did not expect it to grow 
quickly,” said Michael Boskin, an economics professor 
at Stanford University and an adviser to the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration. “But it will not take place now unless we 
get through at least four or six quarters of reasonable 
growth without the reacceleration of inflation, in which 
capacity utilization moves up but interest rates do not. If 
they are driven up, the whole program will be self-defeat¬ 
ing. I do think there Is a major risk that will happen.” 


Major News 


by Mr. Habrt. That notion was re¬ 
jected in Ndjamena, where Mr. Gou- 
kouni is now considered a non-per¬ 
son. “Our interlocutor is Libya,” Mr. 
Habr6 insisted. 


In Summary 


Chad Challenge 
Puts the French 
In a Testy Mood 


Dispatching French troops to prop 
up a former African colony was 
bound to be awkward for Francois 
Mitterrand, a Socialist President 
who had castigated his predecessors 
for doing just that. So last week, as 
several thousand French paratroops 
flew into and the neighboring 
Central African Republic, Mr. Mit¬ 
terrand loudly changed the subject. 
He authorized the newspaper Le- 
Monde to portray him as staunchly 
resisting purported pressure from 
Washington. Mr. Mitterrand was 
acting only to rescue Africans from 
heavy-handed American tactics that 
threatened to create a dangerous 
new East-West battlefront, the paper 
said. President Reagan had sent so 
many messages, added Le Monde, 
that Mr. Mitterrand hadn't bothered 
to answer them all. 

The White House was duly irritat¬ 
ed. "We just refuse to accept the 
term ‘pressure,’ ” spokesman Larry 
Speakes said; Mr. Mitterrand was 
kept fully informed of the dispatch to 
Chad of $25 million of American 
weaponry. Defense Secretary Cas¬ 
par W. Weinberger said Paris actu¬ 
ally asked for the Awacs surveil¬ 
lance planes sent to ne ig h boring 
ftyinn. “Mitterrand’s in real trouble 
at home and he’s pounding us to get 
off the hook," another Administra¬ 
tion official suggested.- 

The French aid was fine, Chad’s 
President Hissan Habrf put in, but 
only for starters. France sent Brig. 
Gtn. Jean Poll, a veteran African 


hand, to Chad, installed antiaircraft 
weapons at Ndjamena airport and 
deployed paratroopers in outlying 
towns, notably Ab6ch6, a crossroads 
controlling access to the capital from 
the northeast. Mr. Habrfi .said even 
more help would be needed to drive 
Libyan-supported rebels from 
Chad's northern third. 

Reagan Administration officials 
viewed the conflict as a major test of 
wills with Col. Muammar el-Qadda- 
fi, the Libyan leader, and a potential 
precedent that threatened the terri¬ 
torial integrity of dozens of African 
countries. As for the Moscow dimen¬ 
sion, Chad's Information Minister 
Soumaila Mahamat said Soviet mili¬ 
tary advisers had long been in the 
Aozou strip seized by Libya in 1973 
and were "probably in Faya,” the 
strategic northern settlement insur¬ 
gents captured this month. T aking 
the reports of a Soviet presence seri¬ 
ously, Western diplomats in 
Ndjamena added that Libya was 
building up the insurgents at Faya- 
Largeau, notably with 3,500 Libyan 
troops and Soviet-equipped mech¬ 
anized units. 

France, which has important eco¬ 
nomic ties with Libya, hoped mili¬ 
tary success might make Colonel 
Qaddafi amenable to a negotiated 
settlement. Roland Dumas, a Paris 
lawyer and friend of Mr. Mitterrand, 
visited the Libyan leader in Tripoli. 
But Mr. Habrt protested that 
Libya's terms — an Islamic Repub¬ 
lic of Chad with a mutual defense 
treaty with Libya — amounted to an¬ 
nexation. Colonel Qaddafi, denying 
anew that Ms forces were in Chad, 
urged Mr. Habrg to tattle the 1 ‘civil 
war” with Goukounl Oueddei, the 
former President toppled last year 


Texas Peels 
the Fury 


What was left of Hurricane Alicia 
roiled slowly northwest yesterday, 
leaving in fts wake billions of dollars 
in property damage in Houston and 
Galveston, hundreds of thousands of 
Southeast Texans still without elec¬ 
tricity, a quarter of a million people 
without telephone service and a dou¬ 
ble-edged lesson in the virtues of pre¬ 
paredness and planning. 

Because of adequate warning of 
the fury of the storm, the first to 
strike directly at the downtown of a 
major American city In more than a 
decade and one of the more severe of 
the century to hit the Texas coast, 
there were few injuries and only a 
dozen deaths. The breakneck growth 
of the metropolitan region, unre¬ 
strained by zoning or city planning, 
took its toll in other ways. The popu¬ 
lation explosion — from 1.4 million 
people in I960 to 2.9 million people in 
1980 — forced drilling and pumping 
for water that has led to substantial 
subsidence of the ground. Particu¬ 
larly in still booming west Houston, 

• flooding was heavy. 

But planning, or the lack of it, 
while now a hot issue in the City 
Council and the upcoming mayoral 
election, may turn out not to have 
been at the crux in Alicia’s most dra¬ 
matic legacy — the sharding of 
downtown Houston early Thursday 
morning. Though some specialists 
call the city’s construction codes no¬ 
toriously lax, the glass-sheathed of¬ 
fice towers, built to withstand winds 
of 90 miles per hour, stood. What fell 
were windows, huge sheets of them, 
but few to the west, the direction 
from which Alicia’s 97-mile-par-hour 
winds came. The tfamay was con¬ 


centrated to the north and east sides 
of buildings just opposite the 20-year- 
old Tenneco skyscraper. Speculation 
that the battering was caused by 
gravel and other roofing material 
tom from the Tenneco tower’s top an 
was rejected by a company spokes¬ 
man; some experts noted that the 
profiles of some buildings create in¬ 
ternal pressure differences under 
stress that in effect suck out rather 
than break in windows. 

As for Galveston, an island city de- 
troyed in 1900 by a hurricane that 
took 6,000 lives, it also stood — or 
rather, the portion of it rebuilt be¬ 
hind a 15-foot-high sea wall erected 
after the turn of the century did. As 
Houston, 45 miles away, has grown, 
so has Galveston, with restaurants, 
motels and condominium develop¬ 
ments extending westward beyond 
the sea wall. Many of them were de¬ 
stroyed. The postmortem in Galves¬ 


ton, however, is centering not on 
building codes but on evacuation 
plans. Only one causeway connects 
the island to the mainland, and 
evacuation of the city could take 28 
boms. Mayor E. Gus Manuel decided 
Wednesday not to order it, despite 
urgmgs by Gov. Mark White. The 
National Weather Service upgraded 
its estimate of the force of the incom¬ 
ing hurricane Wednesday evening. 


A Helping Hand 
For Two Debtors 


Brazil and Mexico, which are stag¬ 
gering under estimated foreign debt 
burdens of $90 billion and $80 billion 
respectively, got the promise of 
some relief from the United States 
Government’s Export-Import Bank 
last week. By approving loan guar- 
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antees of up to $1.5 billion to Brazil 
and up to $500 million to Mexico, sub¬ 
ject to review by Congress, the bank 
sought to encourage reluctant pri¬ 
vate banks to follow suit and to 
stimulate American exports. The 
loans are tied, as usual, to purchases 
in the United States, which is run¬ 
ning record trade deficits. 

A third aim is to alleviate a source 
of political unrest in Brazil — aus¬ 
terity conditions dictated by the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund for its 
lending program. The conditions still 
stand but the -two countries will be 
slightly less strapped for cash to 
keep their economies going. The 
decision to use the resources of the 
Export-Import Bank seemed to re¬ 
flect the Administration’s concern 
that third-world debtors might start 
a wave of defaults that could seri¬ 
ously damage the world banking sys¬ 
tem and the industrial nations econo¬ 
mies. Brazil is reported to be behind 
on Its payments by $1.5 billion. 

The same concern is behind the 
Administration's push for Congres¬ 
sional approval of an increase in the 
United States commitment to the 
I.M.F. by $8.4 billion. The fund is 
seeking more money to help the 
debtor nations. The House narrowly 
voted the measure early this month 
but differences with the Senate must 
still be worked out. There has been 
resistance in Congress to what is 
seen as a measure to bail out not so 
much the I.M.F. or the debtors as the 
commercial banks, which have so 
much money tied up in the loans. 

The United States’s industrial 
partners as well as the poorer na¬ 
tions would also like relief from high 
American interest rates that were 
draining their capital and making 
the dollar the strongest it has been in 
10 years. Last week, pressure cm the 
Japanese yen, the French franc, the 
West German mark and other cur¬ 
rencies eased somewhat as interest 
rates slackened but most economists 
saw no effective solution until the 
Administration found a way to lower 
its budget deficits. 
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In the Barbie Case, the State Department Apologized 


What Job Specifications 
Call for a War Criminal? 


: * 

* * 


By STUART TAYLOR Jr. 


WASHINGTON — United States intelligence 
agencies, like many others, have long operated, 
outside the boundaries of ordinary law, pursuing, 
national security by means ranging from decep-. 
don to attempted assassination (now formally, 
forbidden), in alliances with foreign dictators 
and on occasion with Mafia leaders and alleged, 
war crimi nals . The scheme by which Army intel¬ 
ligence officers helped Klaus Barbie escape, 
prosecution for war crimes in France, copiously 
documented by the Justice Department in a 218- 
page report last week, shows the extremes that 
have been resorted to in the fight against Soviet 
Communism, and the fine lines that must be. 
drawn in passing judgment on them. 

The report, by Allan A. Ryan Jr., also leaves, 
lingering questions. Can the American intelli¬ 
gence officers who first recruited Mr. Barbie as a 
paid anti-Communist spy in 1947 be charged with 
knowledge that they were dealing with an alleged 
war criminal, relatively obscure then but now 
known widely as “the butcher of Lyons”? 

Was the Barbie case highly unusual, or was it 
part of a pattern of alliances of convenience be¬ 
tween American intelligence officers and alleged 
Nazi war criminals as the Cold War got under 
way? Mr. Ryan, whose five months investigating 
the Barbie case followed three years as bead of a 
special unit seeking to deport Nazi war criminals 
from the United States, said he had found some 
use of former Nazis as informants but no other 
case resembling the protection of Mr. Barbie. 
But Elizabeth Holtzman, the Brooklyn District 
Attorney who as a member of Congress took a 
special interest in immigration matters and Nazi* 
war cri minals , asserted that this “is only one of 
many disturbing cases in which United States au¬ 
thorities aided suspected Nazi war criminals.” 

Such questions and contrasting perspectives' 
reflect the difficulty of reconstructing events and 
flgs pssipg states of mind rather than apparent 
flaws in the Ryan report’s meticulous and bal¬ 
anced summary of available evidence. 

The report’s central conclusion, which spurred 
the State Department to make a rare apology to 
another country, emerges irrefutably from the 
600 pages of documents released with it. After 
learning in 1949 and 1950 that Mr. Barbie was 


wanted by the French for murder, torture and 
other war crimes, Army intelligence officers 
continued to use him as a paid informant in occu¬ 
pied Germany, hid him and finally smuggled him 
to South America in 1951. 

The reasons for this course are reflected in 
documents such as a December 1950 memoran¬ 
dum to a superior from Captain Walter Unrath of 
the Army Counterintelligence Corps in occupied 
Germany. While recommending that the Army 
disassociate itself from Mr. Barbie because of al¬ 
legations that he had “tortured and killed many 
French patriots,” Captain Unrath noted that 
se nding him to stand trial in France would lead to 
the disclosure that “this unit has probably used 
the services of a war criminal and protected such 
person.” Several other “unsavory 'personalities’ 
that have been protected and employed” might 
also be exposed, and American intelligence se¬ 
crets known to Mr. Barbie might fall into the- 
hands of French Communists and their Soviet 
allies. 

Riding *the Rat Line’ 

With such concerns in mind. Army intelligence' 
officers told their civilian counterparts falsely 
that they had lost contact with Mr. Barbie, and 
smuggled him out of Europe in early 1951 through 
an underground r ailro ad for Soviet bloc defectors 
and informants dubbed '‘the rat line.” It was op-' 
era ted by another unappealing figure, a Croatian 
priest who was described in one Army document 
as “a Fascist, war criminal, etc.” 

Mr. Barbie and his family sailed from Genoa to 
Argentina and made their way to Bolivia, where 
he prospered for 32 years, until a new Govern¬ 
ment expelled him in February to France. He 
now awaits trial for “crimes against humanity," 
including the murder of Jews and deportation of 
thousands to death camps. It was France to 
which thc*United States apologized. 

While Mr. Ryan's report faults a half dozen 
Army officers for interfering “with the lawful 
and proper administration of justice” by shield¬ 
ing Mr. Barbie from the French, it also concludes 
that the initial decision in 1947 to use him as a 
spy, while subject to criticism, was “a defensible 
one” made by “conscientious and patriotic men 
faced with a difficult assignment.” The latter 
conclusion hinges on two judgments. One is that 
those who recruited Mr. Barbie did not know he 
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Klaus Barbie in Bolivia before being deported. 


was wanted as a war criminal. The other is that 
the “legitimate and pressing need” for effective 
intelligence to counter the Communist threat in 
postwar Germany was at least a plausible justi¬ 
fication for employing a man known to have been 
head of the Gestapo in Lyras. 

Mr. Ryan, while taking pains not to judge the 
American handlers of Klaus Barbie too harshly, 
acknowledged that a more jaundiced eye than his 
might draw a less generous conclusion. He de¬ 
scribed the Gestapo as “the secret police whose 
weapons were terrorism, torture and death.” 
And he disclosed that even a cursory check in 

1947 would have revealed that Mr. Barbie was 
listed on a central Allied registry of war crimi¬ 
nals as wanted in France for “murder.” 

These factors were outweighed, he concluded, 
by other documentary evidence indicating that 
neither American intelligence officers nor 
French officers who questioned Mr. Barbie sev¬ 
eral times while he was in American hands in 

1948 and early 1949 had given much credence to 
the registry or had discussed him as a suspected 
war cr iminal before mid-1949 or 1950. Miss Holtz¬ 
man, while stressing her “immense respect for 
Allan Ryan,” said in an interview that “for me to 
accept that conclusion, I would have to believe ei¬ 
ther that these people were very unintelligent or 
that they wore the narrowest of blinders.” 
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HOW TO GET WHAT YOU 
WANT IN NINE LANGUAGES 
By Lixi Darvall 

This handy phrase book gives 
travellers the appropriate 
translations into Hebrew. 
English, German, French. Italian, 
Greek, Japanese, Spanish and 
Dutch. Slim enough to be 
conveniently carried in a pocket. 
Published by Carta and The 
Jerusalem Post. 150 pages, 
paperback, illustrated. 

IS 244 


CARTA'S GUIDE 
TO EGYPT 

By S. Ahituv and A. Israel 

Planning a trip to Egypt? This 
book tells you where to go. 
what to see and what not to 
see. The slim, easy-to-carry 
volume includes maps, 
drawings and colour photos. 
Published by Carta and The 
Jerusalem Post. 83 pages, 
paperback, illustrated. 

IS 319 


STREET PEOPLE 
By Helga Dudman 

The stories behind the names 
of Israel's main streets. Learn 
about Dizengoff, Nordau, 
Tchemichowsky. George Eliot 
and many more, in this 
entertaining volume. 

Published by Carta and the 
Jerusalem Post. 200 pages, 
hardcover, illustrated. 

IS 673 

ISRAEL GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Walter Frank! 

Comprehensive, month-by¬ 
month instructions for planting 
everything that grows in Israeli 
gardens, homes and window 
boxes. For green-thumbed 
wizards and regular, garden- 
variety plant lovers, this 
bestselling book is a must. 
Published by Carta and The 
Jerusalem Post. 256 . pages, 
laminated hardcover, illustrated. 

IS 1010 


CHAIM NACHMAN 

BIALIK: 

SELECTED POEMS 
Ruth Nevo, translator 

The bilingual edition, with 
Hebrew original and English 
translation on facing pages. 
Translated by Ruth Nevo. 
professor of English Literature 
at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. A beautiful gift for 
anyone who loves poetry. 
Published by Dvir and The 
Jerusalem Posr. 196 pages, 
hardcover. 

IS 585 


WITH PREJUDICE 

By A lex Berlyne 

With tongue planted firmly in 
cheek, Jerusalem Post colum¬ 
nist Alex Berlyne lovingly assails 
nearly every institution hallowed 
by man. 

Published by Carta and The. 
Jerusalem Post 256 pages, 
hardcover, illustrated. 

IS 888 
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Chile Goes 
From Protests 
To Promises 

The Chilean military regime’s re¬ 
solve to delay the return of democ¬ 
racy as long as possible seems to 
weaken with each wave of protest. 
Last week, after demonstrations 
that caused the death of at least 24 
people, the new Interior Minister, 
Sergio Onofre Jarpa, promised Con¬ 
gressional elections before 1990, the 
date set by the Constitution. 

Mr. Jarpa was vague on dates in 
an interview with the Santiago daily 
El Mercuric, bqt went further than 
the regime has before in trying to ap¬ 
pease an increasingly restive popu¬ 
lation. The Constitution, which pro¬ 
vides for continued rule by Gen. Au- 
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Police beating demonstrator in 
Santiago, Chile. 


gusto Pinochet until 1989, was ap- 
'"priHteSf Oytwo-thirdsef the voters in 
4^x)9 80 .when Chile , wasenjoying : 
T^boom/ Now the country is in the 
midst of a recession and the public 
has soured on General Pinochet. An¬ 
other effort to lessen discontent was 
announced last week—a program to 
create 80,000 jobs 'Of a work force of 
3.5 million, about a third is reported 
to be unemployed or underemployed. 

Mr. Jarpa said the Government 
would call a plebiscite on amending 
the Constitution to provide for an 
election date earlier than 1990. He 
made no mention of General Pino¬ 
chet's continuation in office, which 
the minister is reported to favor. But 
centrist and leftist groups want an 
immediate start on restoring demo¬ 
cratic institutions and are demand¬ 
ing General Pinochet’s resignation. 
A centrist coalition, the Democratic 
Alliance, pushed its offensive by call¬ 
ing another protest for next month, 
the 10th anniversary of the coup 
against Salvador Allende Gossens. 

Moscow Dangles 
A Weapon Ban 

Yuri V. Andropov, the Soviet lead¬ 
er, greeted nine Democratic United 
States Senators last week and of¬ 
fered a catchy-sounding ban on an- 
tisatellite weapons. But Washington, 
fearful of a possible Catch-22^ re¬ 
acted cautiously. The Russians have 
“the world’s only operational ASAT 
(antisatellite) system,” tested for 
more than a dozen years, the State 
Department said. The United States 
plans its first test-launch of a satef- 
lite-killer later this year. 

Sen. Claiborne Pell of Rhode Is¬ 
land said Mr. Andropov offered to 
demolish existing antisatellite sys¬ 
tems, ban development of new ones 
and to ground Soviet antisatellite 
weaponry if the United States recip¬ 
rocated. Mr. Pell said be hoped the 
proposal was “not a ploy but a prel¬ 
ude to serious negotiations.” ASAT’s 
could knock out intelligence satel¬ 
lites, thus placing nuclear coitf- 
manders in a dangerous state of ig¬ 
norance. 

His visitors found Mr. Andropov 
firm and relatively healthy, but 
there were indications be still had a 
way to go to get control of his stone¬ 
walling bureaucracy. Summoning 
senior party officials, he appealed 
for support for experiments to shake 
up the sluggish economy. In evident 
reference to the failure of similar at¬ 
tempts by Leonid I. Brezhnev and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, he recalled,' 
“we were not vigorous enough (and) 
not infrequently we resorted to half¬ 
measures and could not overcome 
the accumulated inertia.” Mr. An¬ 
dropov wants to try out greater con¬ 
trol for plant managers, bur in only 
two of the 60 national ministries and 
a scattering of other regional indus¬ 
tries at first. 

The . chairman of the State Plan¬ 
ning Committee, Nikolai K. Baiba¬ 
kov, saw nothing to be ashamed of. A 
72-year-old holdover from the Brezh¬ 
nev era, be insisted the economy 
(growing at under 3 percent) -was 


strong and said central planning 
would be strengthened, not eliminat¬ 
ed. Relatively few people would be 
affected, he added, by a crackdown 
mi shi rkers and hard-drinkers. 

Mugabe’s Jeers 
Greet Nkomo 

Joshua Nkomo, the opposition 
leader who fled Zimbabwe five 
months ago, returned last week to an 
ungracious welcome from his for¬ 
mer ally. Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe, who made it seem clear 
there would be no reconciliation. 

Mr. Nkomo exiled himself when 
his house was attacked during the 
height of fighting between Govern¬ 
ment forces and his Ndebele follow¬ 
ers in Matabeleland. He reclaimed 
bis seat in Parliament just as the 
Government was moving to declare 
it vacant. The motion was with¬ 
drawn with the acknowledgement 
teat Mr. Nkomo’s African People’s 
Union would have him reseated him. 
But Mr. Mugabe refused to withdraw 
bis long-standing charge teat Mr. 
Nkomo’s partisans had created the 
trouble by keeping weapons after the 
war of independence. He called Mr. 
Nkomo the “tether of dissidents” 
and demanded that his rebellious 
partisans lay down their arms. 

Mr. Nkomo fears Mr. Mugabe is 
using the Shona-speaking majority 
against the minority Ndebeles to 
eliminate all opposition and estab¬ 
lish a one-party state. When the 
Minister of Police, Herbert Mushe- 
wokunze, accused Mr. Nkomo of run¬ 
ning away from the problems, the 
latter replied: “I was running away 
from my grave.” 

Nigeria Can’t 
Keep the Peace 

Just as Nigeria was taking pride in 
its peaceful presidential election two 
weeks ago, “thuggery and hooligan¬ 
ism,” as officials put it, erupted last 
week following the voting for state 
governors. According to the opposi¬ 
tion,-the thuggery began with the 
voting- lhahy case, the result was at 
; .least p c 'peppUi^pad, mainly in the 
^ates^fGyP^n^^^o where rioting 
was provoked by charges of rigging 
in favor of candidates of President 
Shehn Shagari’s National Party. 

The President’s party won 13 out of 
29 governsfaips and his major adver¬ 
sary, Obafemi Awotowo, who had ac¬ 
cepted his defeat for tee presidency, 
this time charged “blatant daylight 
robbery” not only in the state elec¬ 
tions but in tee presidential election 
as well. Among the 40 dead in Ondo 
were two candidates for the Senate, 
who were set on fire. The election 
scheduled for yesterday was post¬ 
poned indefinitely addle Oyo’s elec¬ 
tion was put back to Sept 10. 

A Western diplomat called the re¬ 
sult in Ondo “beyond belief.” The of¬ 
ficial figures showed twice as many 
votes cast in the election for gover¬ 
nor as for the President. Pat Utomi, 
a political analyst, concluded that 
some members of the National Party 
“took the President’s landslide to 
mean they could go in 'and grab 
everything." 

... Nor Can Pakistan 

In the six years since he seized 
power, Pakistan’s President Zia uL 
Haq has repeatedly promised elec¬ 
tions that were not held. So earlier 
this month, when Mr. Zia made his 
latest promise — elections in March. 
1985 for national and provincial as¬ 
semblies — the country’s Jong-sup-. 
pressed political leaders were, 
skeptical to say the least. Last week, 
they mixed civil disobedience with 
violence in an attempt to discredit 
Mr. Zia abroad and ignite public op¬ 
position at home. 

. At least 12 people were killed in 
anti-Government demonstrations 
and looting that started on Pakistan 
independence day last weekend and 
continued through yesterday. Police 
in Karachi used tear gas to break up 
a crowd of20,000at the tomb of Mbh- 
mammed Ali Jinnah, the country’s 
founder. Borrowing a tactic from 
pre-independence protests against 
British rule, politicians there and in 
the provincial capitals at Lahore, 
Quetta and Peshawar volunteered to 
be arrested. Also arrested was 
Begum Nasim Wall -Khan, who re¬ 
turned last week from exile in Lon¬ 
don to take over leadership of the 
Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy, a coalition of eight 
banned parties. Gatherings of more 
than fourpeqple are illegal. 

Troops were sent to quell riots in 
Sind province, the stronghold of fol¬ 
lowers of Zulficar Ali Bhutto, the 
Prime Minister deposed by Mr. Zia 
in 1977 and later hanged for ordering 
a political opponent’s murder. 

In Dadu. a town 200 miles north of 

Karachi, crowds attacked the rail¬ 
road station, the post office, income 
tax bureau, telephone exchange," 
court buildings and warehouses. A 
military court in the. 

Bhutto family seat, gave four protes¬ 
tors sentences of a year of imprison¬ 
ment with hard labor, heavy, fines 
and Iff lashes each. 
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Attempts to Arrange a Truce Between Militias Failed Last .Week 
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Druse of Shuf 
Hold One of 
Higher Cards 
In Lebanon 


_ By JAM ES M. MARKHAM 

__ Beirut,L ebanon 

OBERT C. McFariane, the President’s special 
envoy In the Middle East, was caught last week 
in a diplomatic tangle —- trying to assuage the 
fears while meeting some of the demands of nr 1 ** 
of Lebanon’s religious minorities, the. Druse sect. The * 
agenda may seem esoteric, but there is concern here that 
if Mr. McFarlane's mission falls, Lebanon may be 
plunged into a new catastrophe. 

Sometime soon, Israel is expected to pull its troops 
and armor out of the Shuf Mountains, where the Druse 
and the Maronite Christians have long feuded Htm Hat* 
-fields and McCoys. The rebuilt Lebanese Army, which 
splintered along confessional lines in 1S76, is supposed to 
take over from the Israelis. But the Druse believe the 
army favors the Christians and are consequently de¬ 
manding a greater share 'of political power in Beirut as a 
condition for allowing it liuo the mountains. 

If some of these demands are not met, the Druse, 
supported by Syrian artillery that win easily reach the 
Shuf, are expected to fight. A battle in the mountains em¬ 
broiling the 33,000-man, American-trained army would 
almost certainly inflame religious pflfi«uin« elsewhere In 
the country, notably in Beirut, where tensions are al¬ 
ready sharpening between Christian militia and the 
Shiite Moslem paramilitary group called Amal. “The 
guns are out of the cellar and under the bed,” said an ex¬ 
perienced Western diplomat, cont emplating a scenario 
in which the army had to fight its way into the Shuf. “In 
that case,” he said, “there may not be much of a country 

Because of their cohesion and martial character, the 
Druse have played a role in modem Lebanon out of pro¬ 
portion to their numerical strength of about 200,000. A 
simllarmimber of Druse live in Syria, and another 50,000 
in Israel, where they hold important positions in the 
army. Their obscurantist religious beliefs and customs 
are distinct from Moslem sects, deriving from ^i«n 
mainly in tbdr worship of thfe 11th century Fatimite Ca¬ 
liph Hakim as God. 

■After the Israelis Invaded Lebanon last summer, 
they made half-hearted attempts to disarm the Lebanese 
Druse, but they backed off after strong protests from the 
Druse in Israel. Now, as they get ready to pul] back to the 
Awali River, the Israelis appear to be calculating that 
.the Lebanese Army may not be able to pacify the Shuf 
and that, in such a case, it would serve Israeli interests to 
>be on good terms with the important Druse community 
Just to the north of their new security belt. With the Israe¬ 
lis looking the other way, file Druse have rearmed. 

A Rift Among Christians 

Mr. McFarlane's mission has been mainly to prod 
. President Amin Gemayel toward some form of reconcili¬ 
ation with Walid Jumblat, the most important Druse 
, £ leader^, who has momentarily lined up with Syria against 

’•^ : ’6lkweftf^6yj&fidBf'and Israel. At' the the -■*' 

■ -'^Presid^fiaS-ecfVoy hasbeen trying to enswe-that the Is-. ' 
raelis do in fact hand over their positions in the moun¬ 
tains to the Lebanese Army, the principal force on which 
the United States is counting to keep the country togeth¬ 
er. Mr. McFariane was reliably reported to be furious 
that Moshe Arens, the Israeli Defense Minister, had " 
made a surprise visit to Beirut last week without Inform¬ 
ing him in advance. Mr. Arena’s highly publicized meet¬ 
ing with Christian militia leaders almost caused Prime 
Minister Shafik al-Wazzan, a Moslem, to resign in pro¬ 
test, and badly complicated the work of reconciliation 
among the rival'creeds and warlords. 

The imminent Israeli pullback has opened a quiet j 
but significant rift among the Maronites. Camille Cha- 
moun, a Maronite warlord and a former President of 
Lebanon, has his home constituency in the Shuf, where he 
has normally reached understandings with the Jumblat 
Druse dan. In the wake of the Israeli invasion last sum- i 
mer, some 2,000 fighters from the Lebanese Forces, a 
private Pbalangist i-nflra*. entered the Shuf from north¬ 
ern Lebanon, overshadowing the Chamounist presence 
and irritating the Druse. The Chamountats would like to i 
see these “outsiders” withdraw, permitting a restoration . 
of the old arrangement with the Druse. So would Mr. 
Jumblat, who has made it clear that be will not contem¬ 
plate letting the army in until the Lebanese Forces clear i 
out. In turn, they seem likely to demand a disarming of 
the Druse militia, or at least a removal of their heavy 
weapons, before leaving the Shuf. Mr. Gemayel, caught 
between his own Maronite constituency and his wish to i 


Israeli attitudes on 
Lebanon invasion 

(Responses to a poll conducted by the Modi in 
Ezrachi Research Institute and published on 
June 24) 

In view of whdt you Know today, do you 

consider It justified to have launched 
war a year ago? 

FuNy justified..38.5% 

Justified but should have stopped at 
45 km. line (the Awali River in 

Southern Lebanon).37.2 

Not justified.17.0 

Undecided. 7.3 

What about troop withdrawal? 

Not until the Syrians agree to leave.. 29.3% 

Army should unilaterally pull back to 
the Awali River (a move being 
accomplished).38.9 

Army sh ould unilaterally withdraw.. 15.5 
Undecided.16.3 



A discussion between 
Druse leaders in Beirut. 
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Israelis Will Pull Back With 
Dreams on the Casualty List 
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Israeli tank (above); a 


be the President of all the Lebanese, has dwindling influ¬ 
ence over the Lebanese Forces. The weapons issue alone 
could torpedo an agreement So, too, could Syria, winch 
has considerable leverage over Mr. Jumblat 

The Gemayel Government has bet on the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration to deliver an Israeli and a Syrian with¬ 
drawal from its territory, and Washington has bet an the 
Gemayel Government to impose some stability on Leba¬ 
non. Without any real alternative, the Lebanese are al¬ 
ready beginning to despair of American clout, whether it 
be with Israel or Syria. The next few weeks will test Mr. 
McFarlane’s nimbleness and persuasiveness with Druse 
and Maronite politicians and warlords and with their for¬ 
eign backers. It will als6 test the resolve of the Lebanese 
Government and qt its one real resource, the army. 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 

JERUSALEM 

^ABOUT a year ago, as the Israeli Army had West 
Beirut under siege, a young Israeli reserve offi- 
cer looked down on the dty from his hilltop base 
and began to dream aloud. Someday soon, be 
said, when the war was over and peace had come to 
Lebanon, he and other Israelis, bade in civilian life, 
would sail their yachts from Tel Aviv to Junieh, the 
Christian harbor town north of Beirut. He had met die 
head of the Junieh Yacht Club, he said, and had already 
made the plans. 

Amid the suffering and rubble of last summer's war, 
there was also something charmingly nuTw and irtoalte. 
tic about many at the Israeli hopes in Lebanon. The army 
would destroy evil and make friendship bloom. The 
Palestine Liberation Organization would be shattered, 
the Syrians would run for their lives, a pro-Israeli Gov¬ 
ernment would take office in Beirut and i>hapfl n would 
fulfill the long prophecy of becoming the second Arab 
country to make peace with IsraeL Some soldiers, travel¬ 
ing through the picturesque villages "of the Shuf Moun- 
TOuns, thought how nice it would be when they could drive 
/ up with their familiesfora weekend. 

The dreams arenoW J fotgOtteiE After^4 months in ~ 
Lebanon, the Israeli Army has scaled down its goals. 
Gone is the ambition of former Defense Minister Arid 
Sharon tb realign Lebanon's politics by making Israel's 
Christian Phalangfst allies into the unchallenged strong¬ 
men of the country, capable of holding domestic rivals in 
check and of denying territory to P.L.O. infiltrators. Now 
the Israeli Army is struggling to pull tree from the quag¬ 
mire of civil war and terrorism and return to what De¬ 
fense Minister Moshe Arens describes as the basic objec¬ 
tive of the war: securing Israel’s northern border. 

The first step Is a withdrawal from the Shuf, where 
the Israeli presence disturbed the delicate balance of fac¬ 
tions, bolstering the Maronite Christians and thereby 
inadvertently contributing to the upsurge in warfare be¬ 
tween Druse and Christian militia. Impatient and frus¬ 
trated after months of mediation efforts, the Israelis are 
apparently prepared, In the next week or so, to pull out of 
the240-squara-miie area without looking bade 

Israeli officers tape to coordinate their “redeploy¬ 
ment” with the Lebanese Army to avoid leaving a 
vacuum in the area. The Israelis have also been working 
for a truce between the Druse and the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment. But last week, Mr. Arens and the new Chief of 
Staff, Lieut. Gen. Moshe Levy, made clear that failure in 
these two attempts would not doer Israel from the par¬ 
tial withdrawal. 

Surplus equipment and ammunition have been re¬ 
moved already, and construction is proceeding an a line 


of bases and observation posts along the Awali River, 
north of Sidon. This new forward position is to serve as 
the northern boundary of an Israeli-held security zone, 
forming a broad buffer for Israel’s northern border. 
There will be no fence, Israeli officers say, but a series of 
watch towers augmented by armed patrols and electronic 
s ensor s to forestall Palestinian guerrillas seeking to get 
within range of Israel's northern settlements. 

The pullback has military, economic and political 
advantages, as Israel sees ft. The Awali is regarded as a 
more defensible line against guerrilla attacks. The con¬ 
tinuing Israeli casualties — from remote-controlled 
bombs and small-scale ambushes — have helped fuel the 
broadest antiwar protests ever experienced in Israel, 
and have contributed to a war-weariness that seems to be 
have affected Prime Minister Menachem Begin himself. 
His aides describe him as deeply pained by the mounting 
toll, which last week stood at 517 dead and nearly 3,000 
wounded. 

A Comfortable Security 

In addition, officers say that although the partial 
pullback will require building new roads and bases, it 
wiU ultimately cut the costs of maintaining the army in. 


* ber of troops deployed and probably curtailing’tEe extend 
sivereserve time now being put'in by most ahb^xxlied 
Israeli males, from the current 90 days a year to 60. This 
should have some effect on the country’s morale, as well 
as its budget. Economic problems had the Cabinet in 
lengthy meetings last week as ministers tried to find 
ways of trimming about 31 billion out of this year's Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures, *154 million of which would be 
from defense spending. 

Militarily, the new security zone is likely to become 
quite comfortable for Israel. While relinquishing the out¬ 
skirts of Beirut and the Beftut-Damascus highway, the 
Israeli Army will maintain control over Mount Baxiikh, 
on which a sophisticated electronic surveillance station 
monitors communications and air traffic throughout 
Syria and much of the Middle East. Israeli forces will not 
move from their front lines facing Syrian troops in the 
Bekaa. And perhaps most significantly, as long as Syria 
refuses to budge, Israel will have a free hand in southern 
Lebanon to build up the friendly militia of Maj. Saad 
Haddad, to cultivate informants, to gather intelligence 
and to police the civilian population as closely as ft 
chooses. 

Whether this amounts to the partition of Lebanon 
may be a matter of semantics. Israeli officials insist that 
they want to withdraw entirely but only if Syria also 
leaves. However, they are bound to get used to exerting 
intimate control over that crucial buffer zone and as time 
passes, such a sense of security could become difficult to 
give up unilaterally. 


Warsaw’s Communist Leaders Got a Pat on the Back From East Germany Last Week 


Polish Party Loses Members but Not Control 


By JOHN KDPNER 

WARSAW — One day this summer, paunchy, grey¬ 
ing men in stiff black suits, the leaders of the Communist 
Party in the city of Poznan, laid wreaths at the huge 
monument in the central square. It was. an awkward mo¬ 
ment, for the monument honors stone 70 workers shot 
down on orders of their predecessors -in the rioting for 
“bread and freedom” in 1956. Like virtually every sym¬ 
bol of Polish patriotism and nationalism, the monument, 
quickly thrown up during the brief period of the trade 
union Solidarity, belongs to the political opposition. The 
striking work consists of two crosses, roped together by a 

single bar, suggesting bound hands, and the .stump of the 

third cross. The dates of Polish uprisings are emblazoned 
on one of the crosses: 1956,1968,1970.1976,1980. 

The dates also represent the continuous cycle or 
crisis and failure of the Communist Party during the 
nearly 40 years it has governed Poland. Internal rivalry 
for power and privilege and, to a lesser extent, ideology 
is played out against a background of economic failure 
until a spark — typically an increase in food prices — 
'sets off a revolt. The revolt is crushed and whoever is in 
charge is purged and Warned for all the trouble. The new 
rulers promise a bright new day, and the cycle starts 
again. The only real change is in the width of the gulf be¬ 
tween Poles and their Government. 

It was symptomatic that a vote of confidence Gen 
Woiciech Jarozdski’s regime got last week came not 
from a Pole but from East German Leader Erich Ho- 


necker, the first Communist-bloc bead of state to visit 
Poland since the. birth of Solidarity, and one of the most 
critical of the free trade union. From Poles, there were 
mmiity sounds of opposition-—a threat of demonstrations 
on the Aug. 31 anniversary of the Gdansk agreements of 
-1980 that led to Solidarity, a threat of a work slowdown if 
-talks did not begin with Lech Walesa, Solidarity's leader. 

The regime is under similar pressure from the West. 
The overburdened economy got some welcome relief last 
- week from Western bankers who agreed to reschedule - 
*2.6 billion of debt falling due this year. But half of Po¬ 
land’s foreign debt of *26 billion is owed to Western gov¬ 
ernments or guaranteed by them and the United States, 
for cme, is holding up any relief measures pending further 
moves to liberalization. 

The Leading Role* 

It is doubtful this will happen to the West’s satisfac¬ 
tion. The dissolution last week of the Union of Writers, an 
important center of intellectual dissent. Indicated the 
Contrary. The most important political rule here is sim¬ 
ple and absolute: The party must play what is officially 
called “the leading role in the society.” The phrase was 
Witten into the Constitution when the agreements were 
signed with the striking Gdansk shipyard workers. In 
practice, the “leading role in society” means that nobody ‘ 
else has any say. The rule has been zealously enforced 
because opening up the cha nnel s of power might mean' 
losing them. Ultimately, the rule is enforced from Mos¬ 
cow for it is the key to control over its satellites. 

Officials remember how remarkably fast the system 






fell part during the 16-month existenceof Solidarity. The 
official press was full of exposes of corruption. The Soli¬ 
darity weekly could rim an interview with a former cen¬ 
sor who said he took the job because be wanted to read 
the real news “as if I were, in Paris.” Everyone seemed 
to be on strike and the workers, despite efforts by their' 
intellectual advisers to bold them back, grew increas¬ 


ingly bold in their demands, finally even questioning the 
sanctity of the Warsaw Pact. 

The party was so weakened that it finally had to re¬ 
port to the ideological paradox of a self-induced military 
coup to save itself and stave off the threat of a Soviet in¬ 
vasion. But the upheaval of the Solidarity period, and the 
intellectual ferment of the late 1970's, have stripped the 
party of much of its vitality and credibility. The party, 
formally known as the Polish United Workers Party, has 
lost fully a quarter of its members since Solidarity was 
founded and official figures show that membership is 
still faffing by about 5,000 a month. 

But the party clings to the notion that it is in charge 
because it must be. The result is a rather artificial at¬ 
mosphere. The rules are accepted even by rebels. Ever- 
-mindf ul of the Soviet Union, dissident Intellectuals for¬ 
mulated the concept of the “self-limiting revolution,” 
jand Mr. Walesa kept insisting that Solidarity was not 
trying to overthrow the Government. The system has not 
been without critics, however, and although many have 
been silenced, it continues to experience internal con¬ 
flicts. With the threat of Solidarity apparently blocked, 
party apparatchiks are digging in to protect their privi- 
- leges, partially by thwarting plans for economic reform, 
while Moscow-Ieaning hard-liners take aim at theft- 
rivals, like Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw Rakowski. 

While the party tries to runs the country without 
much support outside its own rolls, the loyalty of much of 
the population lies with the Roman Catholic Church. As 
some 300,000 Poles gathered in Czestochowa last week 
for the annual pilgrimage to the Black Madonna icon, the 
ramparts of the fortress monastery at Jasna Gora were 
draped with Solidarity banners. 

"Forty years,” said a Pole with some pride as he 
watched the procession. “Forty years, and the Commu¬ 
nists have not touched the soul of this country ” 


BROADWAY 80 
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A SYMPOSIUM: Vietnam-Era Aides Explore Parallels and Differences 

Some Applied History for Central America 


P RESIDENT REAGAN ap¬ 
parently didn 7 like every¬ 
thing he heard last weekend 
in Mexico. Without specify¬ 
ing the American warships and 
troops sent to Central America, his 
host. President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado, warned against “shows of 
force which threaten to touch off a 
conflagration, ” Replied Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz, “The prob¬ 


lem in Central America is not the 
show of force, it is the use of force ." 
President Reagan insisted ‘hype and 
hoopla" were distorting news cover¬ 
age of his Central American policies. 
Addressing Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, he said, “You wouldn't know 
from some of the coverage that the 
greatest portion of our aid is humani¬ 
tarian and economic.” 

Some listeners were reminded of 


William P. Bundy 


- If there is one overriding lesson of Vietnam, it is that 
an Administration must level with Congress and the 
American people, accepting the burdens of a great de¬ 
bate in which objectives and strategy are clarified, with 
their costs and implications, and'submitted for a clear 
vote of approval or rejection. 

The Administration is apparently equating the role 
of Nicaragua (with Cuba and the Soviet Union behind it) 
to North Vietnam (backed by China). It is a dubious par¬ 
allel still lacking in strong evidence, which has put the 
Administration in the position of backing a massive 
“covert" operation while denying any intent to change 
the Sandinista regime. Threats and military maneuvers 
the Administration does not mean — or have public sup¬ 
port — to back by outright force can turn into called 
bluffs. Or they can create incidents that could tear apart 
the American public, not to mention the key regional 
countries and our allies elsewhere. 

A deeper issue is the wisdom of the Administration’s 
confused thrust in a regional setting totally different 
from Vietnam. There, we had the support of virtually all 
non-Communist nations in East Asia, who saw the con¬ 
flict as basically aggression from the North, a view 
subsequent events have confirmed. Also, the legacy of 
French colonialism was a major, and underestimated, 
obstacle. But in Central America we have to deal with the 
legacy of our own past colonialism — as the area sees it. 
Key regional countries and the younger generation 
throughout Latin America see the struggle as primarily 
due, not just to desperate social and economic conditions, 
but to Washington's past armed interventions and sup¬ 
port for right-wing decadent dictatorships. 

In Central America, we confront neither a strong 
North Vietnamese army nor a threat of big power inter¬ 
vention (from China then). We can have our way if we 
choose, but renewed colonialism — again as the area 
sees it — simply will not work in the long run. The price 
of our past record may indeed include accepting an un¬ 
palatable extreme leftist regime for a period of time; it 
need not include hostile milftaryhases — these we can 
readily deal with if they ever emerge. And our dear na¬ 
tional interest in the Panama Canaidepeods ultimately 
on working with Panama and its neighbors and not being 
perceived as alien gringos. While the area understands 
our present support for the El Salvador Government, at¬ 
tempts to scotch revolutions by United States action 
could end by tinning a new generation of Latin American 
leaders wholly against the United States. Nothing truly 
.... at..stake in Central America warrants that risk or the risk 
'" that'Central America may distract us from the far 
graver economic and political problems that could be 
spawned by the current Latin American debt crisis. 

The advice of regional nations is plainly to negotiate 
in a visibly serious fashion. In this respect as well, El Sal¬ 
vador is dearly not Vietnam. As one who tried for years 
to find an acceptable formula for a compromise political 
settlement in Vietnam, I am convinced no such formula 
was possible in the face of a monolithic North Vietnam | 
totally in control (as events have now proved) of the Viet 
Cong in the South and dedicated to ultimate total political 
control. By no stretch of the imagination is the present 
opposition in Salvador, even with whatever external ties 
and influences it may have, a like case. It is not monolith¬ 
ic, it clearly contains elements that might fit into a demo¬ 
cratic picture and it is infinitely weaker. This is neither 
Vietnam nor postwar Central Europe, and a compromise 
political settlement is conceivable. 


U. Alexis Johnson 


It is dangerous and misleading to look for compari¬ 
sons between the experience of the Kennedy and subse¬ 
quent Administrations in Vietnam with the situation in 
El Salvador. When, in Vietnam, we helped the Govern¬ 
ment frustrate the North’s guerrillas, the North turned to 
its powerful and jungle-warfare-experienced regular 
forces to subject the South (and Cambodia and Laos). No 
comparable outside force exists in El Salvador and none 
of its neighbors is in a position to carry out such a role. It 
might be more instructive to recall our help to Greece in 
defeating guerrillas supported by outsiders in 1947-49, or 
the British success in Malaya, 1948 to 1960. These suc¬ 
cesses were achieved by political, economic and internal 
security measures adapted to the local situation. Obvi¬ 
ously this is required in El Salvador. 

One people cannot prescribe political or economic 
formulae for another people and culture—least of all by 
public lectures or legislative fiat. Reforms can only be 
accomplished by sympathetic private dialogue in which 
each learns from the other. The essence of effective gov¬ 
ernment is the consent of the governed. Installing institu¬ 
tions modeled on another culture and background does 
not assure that consent. 

Change for the sake of change is usually unwise. This 
was vividly demonstrated to President Kennedy, when, 
with American acquiescence if not encouragement, and 
stimulated by sensational media reporting from Saigon, 
Ngo Dinh Diem was deposed—with virtually no concept 
of who and what would replace him. 

American combat troops were not deployed in Viet¬ 
nam until the spring- of 1965, when regular North Viet¬ 
namese forces had already entered the country. 1 have 
always speculated on whether the results would have 
been different if, in the early stages in 1960 — instead of 
deploying combat troops — we had devoted to the devel¬ 
opment and support of South Vietnamese forces at least 
some portion of the scale of effort that eventually went to 
our own forces and “Vietnamization. ,, It always seems 
simpler and easier to use Americans than to enter into 
the “nitty-gritty” of developing local capabilities. 

With the Soviet Union spading at least 10 times as 
much per capita in Cuba as we are in El Salvador, I won¬ 
der if our friends and adversaries feel our intentions are 
serious. I hope we can demonstrate that they are. 


Theodore C. Sorensen 

The Salvadoran revolution, in its geographical, his¬ 
torical, political and military relationships with Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow, bears scant resemblance to the con¬ 
flict that smoldered in Indochina during the Kennedy 
Presidency. There arc, nevertheless, lessons the Reagan 
Administration should consider before its risky course in 
Central America becomes irreversible. 



complaints about coverage during 
the Vietnam War —a period that has 
come in for close study by critics and 
defenders of present policies. The 
Week in Review asked six officials 
who advised President John F. Ken¬ 
nedy during the formative stages of 
that American involvement whether 
there are lessons from Vietnam that 
apply today in Central America. 
Their comments follow. 
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First, a Government in El Salvador that rejects, like 
the Diem regime in South Vietnam, the military, land, 
legal, political and other reforms required to win the con¬ 
fidence of its own countryside cannot be indefinitely 
maintained against guerrillas whose fires are fueled by 
governmental misconduct. 

As J.F.K. learned in Vietnam, each incremental in¬ 
crease in American military advisers and assistance, 
every escalation in rhetoric about “dominoes" or “na- 
j tional interest”, makes it harder for us to reverse course 
and thus easier for the “client government” to resist our 
recommendations tor reform. It also stimulates the flow 
of military assistance to the guerrillas and, not inciden¬ 
tally, increases their supply of captured or abandoned 
American weapons. It was in this context that Kennedy, 

whatever his other errors, never accepted strong and re¬ 
peated recommendations to deploy U.S. combat units to 
fight in South Vietnam and bomb North Vietnam. 

Second, elections in which only one side dares to par¬ 
ticipate will legitimatize neither the Salvadoran Govern¬ 
ment nor American support for it. South Vietnam bad 
several such elections. They did not persuade our princi¬ 
pal allies (or Kennedy himself), bring a halt to the Saigon 
Government’s mistreatment of Buddhists and other 
human rights violations, or diminish Diem’s vulnerabil¬ 
ity to local fears he was becoming more American pup. 
pet than nationalist leader. 

Third, if the U.S. show of force in El Salvador obtains 
not a Government victory but a cease-fire and a negoti¬ 
ated political solution, however Imperfect, that is suffi¬ 
cient. That was Kennedy’s course of action in Laos. He 
was bitterly criticized for pursuing a ‘ 'no-win* ’ policy and 
for sending Americans to participate in negotiations with 
the Communist Pathet Lao, Hanoi and Peking. 

His permitting the Pathet Lao to participate in a neu¬ 
tral and independent coalition Government (that later 
unsurprisingly failed to survive Hanoi’s victory in neigh¬ 
boring Vietnam) sounds much like allowing the Salvado¬ 
ran rebels to “shoot their way” into a share of power. 
But, as J.F.K. said, “Experience has taught us that no 
one nation... can solve all the problems of the world or 
manage its revolutionary tides... Extending our com¬ 
mitments does not always increase our security.’' 

Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon tried a different 
course in Indochina. The result is symbolized by the 
Soviet naval bases built by the United States at Camranh 
Bay and Danang. If we are to avoid both war in Central 
America and its domination by pro-Soviet elements let 
us hope that Ronald Reagan reads history. ’ 


Lieut. Gen. Victor H. Krulak 

Analogies between Vietnam and our Central Ameri¬ 
can situation spring up like asparagus. We are bound to 
give them sober attention lest we make the same mis¬ 
takes twice. First, subversive insurgency is pretty much 
the same wherever you find it. Bred in an atmosphere of 
hunger, sickness, poverty and inadequate government 
concern, it is nourished by coordinated agitation. The 
agitators' puppet strings go back to Moscow. In this case, 
Cuba and particularly Nicaragua are the prime inter¬ 
mediaries. Second, the privileged sanctuary confers 
great advantages on the antagonist who has it. In the 
Vietnam war, Laos and North Vietnam provided sanctu¬ 
ary. In our fear of irritating the Soviet Union, we stood by 
and watched a flood of warlike things pass through North 
Vietnam's port, .Haiphong. Once lost in the hinterland, 
the munitions were difficult to find and destroy. As a re¬ 
sult, in the 1968 Tet offensive, the North Vietnamese were 
able to emplace heavy artillery within range of Saigon 
and every provincial capital. More than anything else, 
our unwillingness to face up to the privileged sanctuary 
cost the free world the Vietnam War. 

The analogy with Central America is perfect. The 
Nicaraguan port of Corinto is Haiphong, whence the 
munitions find their way to El Salvador through Hon¬ 
duras. In North Vietnam, we belatedly todk away the 
privileged sanctuary by mining Haiphong. In Nicaragua, 
we can help to take it away by openly supporting the free¬ 
dom fighters who want to see the Sandinistas replaced fay 
a freely chosen democratic government. 

Another analogy is gradualism. In Vietnam, we lost 
58,000 lives and untold treasure because we tried to inch 
our way toward a solution instead of providing South 
Vietnam with all needed support at the outset. For exam¬ 
ple, we authorized delivery of aircraft to the South Viet¬ 
namese—but not Jet aircraft. 

We must not repeat the error of gradualism. The Ad¬ 
ministration asked Congress for S110 milliion for El Sal¬ 
vador and Congress cut it in half ($55 million) — far less 
than the value of the 11 shiploads of Soviet material deliv¬ 
ered to Nicaragua in the first seven months of this year. 

Finally, it is an error ever to do the actual fighting 
for your small friend under attack by insurgent forces. 
Train him, supply him, arm him, educate him, sustain 
him, but let him do his own fighting. We erred in Vietnam 
— we took over a large part of the battle. In Central 
America, happily, we have so far avoided that pitfalL 


Gen. Maxwell Taylor 

Laying aside Vietnam, which can be made to prove 
or disprove just about anything, there is a major lesson to 
be learned from the Kennedy Administration experi¬ 
ences, with possible application to our policy in Central 
America. It derives from the blended experience in the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco and the highly successful Cuba missile 
crisis. Both episodes were carried out by the Presi¬ 

dent, supported by essentially the same advisers. The' 
success and the failure resulted largely because of our 
having adhered to or Ignored one precept: 

Before committing the United States to an important 
and risky foreign policy action, be sure you know your 
goal and are determined to pay the price of achieving it. 

In the Bay of Pigs, the Kennedy team never had a 
clear understanding of the purpose of the Cuban brigade 
that was landed on Cuban soil. Was it to drive inland and 
try to incite a popular uprising? To join insurgents in the 
nearby mountains? And what would the brigade do if it 
were boxed in its beachhead by Castro’s troops? Such 
questions were never raised before the Government was 
committed to this risky undertaking. Furthermore, there 
was less determination to succeed than to avoid involv¬ 
ing U.S. forces in the landing. 

The Cuban missile crisis was quite different. From 
the moment President Kennedy and his advisers saw the 
aerial photography showing Soviet ballistic missiles 
being emplaced, the objective was clear—to get the mis¬ 
siles out of Cuba by whatever means necessary. There 
was no doubt about the determination to succeed. 

What can the Reagan Administration learn from 
this? The President could certainly profit by restating 
his policy objectives in simpler terms than has been the 
case thus far. As for determination to pay the price to 
achieve these objectives, the President has shown no 
lack of it. Congress, however, has been niggardly in ap¬ 
propriating funds and quick to impose operational re¬ 
strictions on our personnel in Central America, thus re¬ 
calling the spirit of the Bay of Pigs. 


Roger Hilsman 


Both the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations 
were deeply divided about the nature of the struggle in 
Vietnam. One group saw it as part of global Communist 
expansionism. Although conceding that purely Vietnam¬ 
ese issues were also at work, they insisted the Viet Cong 
was ultimately inspired by Moscow and Peking, which 
would profit by a Communist victory strategically, eco¬ 
nomically and politically. It followed that such an ag¬ 
gression could be met only by military force. 

The rival view agreed the insurgency was led by 
bona fide Communists, with full support from Moscow 
and Peking. But, they argued, the insurgency was more 
accurately described as an anticolonialist and essen¬ 
tially nationalistic movement, feeding on social discon¬ 
tent in the South, such as the need tor land reform, and 
whose leaders just happened to be Communist Party 
members. A Communist Vietnam, they conceded, would 
be troublesome politically to American interests in 
Southeast Asia, but the economic implications were 
miniscule. And not only was Vietnam of little intrinsic 
importance strategically but, they argued, Hanoi’s 
demonstrated determination to remain independent of 
Moscow and Peking was ample assurance neither could 
turn Vietnam into a military base. 

Since the insurgency was a nationalist, anticolonail- 
ist movement, they concluded, sending foreign troops 
would be self-defeating. Foreign troops would recruit 
more peasants for the Viet Cong than they could possibly 
kill. As President Kennedy said, “In the final analysis, it 
is their war.” 

The Vietnam experience might at least lead us to ask 
the right questions about places like Centra! America: 
What is the essential nature of the insurgencies? Are 
they essentially the creatures of "world Communism” or 
are they nationalistic, anti-oligarch, peasant revolts, 
feeding cm social discontent, whose leaders just happen 
to be Communist Party members? As for strategic impli¬ 
cations, would a Communist victory in a Central Ameri¬ 
can country give Moscow a vital military base or has the 
new missile technology rendered such bases obsolete? 
Even if it has not, did not the 1962 Cuban missile crisis 
discourage Moscow from trying that kind of move again? 
And finally, does the long history of resentment of “eco¬ 
nomic imperialism” by the “Colossus of the North.” and 
its alliance with Latin American oligarchs mean that, as 
in Vietnam, American troops would end up recruiting 
more Communists than they could kill? 
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El Salvador’s 
Vehicle for 
Democracy Is 
In Low Gear 

By MICHAEL WRIGHT 

SAN SALVADOR — One morning last week, as the 
Constituent Assembly began its article-by-artide review 
of a proposed Constitution, 3,000 peasants from all over 
El Salvador milled around outside on the blaring hot 
blacktop parking lot. On cue from their organizers, they 
shouted against provisions they saw as threatening the 
fledgling land-redistribution program. Officials ruined 
to let spokesmen for a campesino’s union present their 
views orally to the Assembly. Yet later that day, the As¬ 
sembly adopted language spelling out in ringing terms 
the rights of Salvadorans to freedom of expression. 

Afterward, an American-educated legislator who is 
•at ease with the political idioms of the north, lamented 
•his colleagues' disregard tor appearances. “The whole 
world is watching and we couldn’t take a moment ty&the 
casnperinos,” he said. “But what-eaxt you expect? No¬ 
body ever said we were the best and br^fy^st." 

Before their election in March 1982, many Assembly 
candidates were held in at least momentary high regard. 
Many had risked their lives by running lor office while 
leftist guerrillas and right-wing death squads were oper¬ 
ating freely. One legislator was murdered before he 
could be sworn in; another was killed early this year. 

But the initial sheen seems to have worn away. As 
the Assembly began its long-delayed constitutional re¬ 
view, many Salvadorans shrugged off the debate as mere 
rhetoric. Barely a half-dozen spectators" attended the 
first day. It was broadcast nationally but few people 
seemed to be listening. Flowery guarantees of personal 
liberty seemed beside the point, several Salvadorans 
suggested, given the state of siege in effect since 1980. 

Some saw the debate as just a preliminary to next 
years’ presidential election. Only the moderate Christian 
Democrats, with 24 Assembly seats, have selected their 
candidate — former President Jos6 Napoledn Duarte. 
Assembly President Roberto d'Aubuisson is likely to be 
nominated by the conservative National Republican Al¬ 
liance, which has 19 Assembly seats. Francisco Jos6 
Guerrero, the provisional President's chief of staff, has 
not announced his candidacy but he has been attending 
National Conciliation Party rallies every weekend. 

Americans In the Background . 

Until presidential campaigning picks up, the Assem¬ 
bly remains the most visible manifestation of democra¬ 
cy, Salvadoran style. Many deputies are lawyers, busi¬ 
nessmen or retired military officers, prompting com¬ 
plaints that’peasants, labor unions and the few surviving 
Indians are under-represented. “As in most of Latin 
America,” an economist conceded, “constitutions have 
never meant much in this country. But," he added, "the 
Assembly perhaps helps m a intain the facade of democ¬ 
racy, and maybe that is valuable.’ ’ 

After the 1982 elections, it appeared a conservative 
coalition would have firm control — and that the United 
States would have little influence because it had backed 
the losers, the Christian Democrats. But after political 
and ideological reshuffling, rightists and moderates are 
evenly split, 30-to-3D, The American Embassy, while 

trying to stay in the background, has been urging the As¬ 
sembly to complete its work “as quickly as possible," a 
party leader said. 

Aside from working on the Constitution, the Assem¬ 
bly approves, usually with little discussion, housekeep¬ 
ing measures submitted by the provisional President, Al¬ 
varo Magana. Not unlike politicians elsewhere, it de¬ 
layed for several months final action on a 3 percent sales 

tax badly needed by the Treasury. 

The latest target date for completing the Constitu¬ 
tion is Sept. 15, Salvadoran Independence Day, but the 

outlook is not promising. “It’s far better that we take our 

time,” says Ricardo GonzAles Camacho, one of two 
Democratic Action Party Deputies. “In the old days our 
Constitutions were written overnight by a handful of 
generals and landowners in a dark room.” The pro¬ 
tracted debate has its rewards — deputies receive the 
equivalent of $1,250 a month. "College professors have to 
get by on much less than that,” a member remarked 
“Can you blame us for taking our time?” 

The draft blends two earlier Salvadoran Constitu¬ 
tions, with a dollop or two from documents of Spain, Peru 
and Germany’s Weimar Republic. Many of its 246 arti¬ 
cles are likely to touch off protracted discussion, notably 
sections on land-redistribution and a provision that 
would do away with the death penalty for most crimes 
and would provide life appointments for judges. 

Also, a date must be set for inaugurating a new 
President. After that, a timetable for elections is to be in¬ 
corporated in electicm laws to beenacted after the Corati- 
tutian is approved. United States offidab had pushed for 
elections this year in order, among other reasons, to offer 
proof» Congress of El Salvador's commitment to demo¬ 
cratic ways. Now they acknowledge that balloting prob¬ 
ably won't take place before spring. 

American diplomats say Congress may have held up 
Salvador’s voting plans hy delaying $3.4 million in elec¬ 
tion assistance until this month. Hurrying to catch up 
American officials last week agreed to underwrite a 
computer to keep tabs on voter-registration records 
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American Business Finds Ireland 
A Land of Green Pastures 

Incentives have 
helped make it 
a fast-growing 
industrial center. 


By DAVID TULLER 

Dublin 

JBLTHOUGH It's a long way to 
MM County Tipperary from Rah- 
m »way, N.J. — the corporate head¬ 
quarters of Merck & Company_a 

decade ago the pharmaceutical giant 
bought a 188-acre estate in this lush 
farmin g region. After three years of 
construction, it began bulk drug pro¬ 
duction at a plant sprawled over a 
quarter of the property. Merck’s 
modem manufacturing facility, com¬ 
plete with pipes, tanks and complex 
machinery, is a striking contrast to 
the verdant, undulating Gelds that 
surround it. But it’s a fitting symbol 
of Ireland’s ongoing transformation 
from a country with a depressed agri¬ 
cultural economy — by far the poor¬ 
est in the Common Market—to one of 
the fas test-growing industrial centers 
in Europe. 

Indeed, patchwork quilts of culti¬ 
vated farmlands still dominate the 
countryside. Cows, sheep and goats 
wander freely in pastures, across 
roads and down village streets. But 
like the Merck operation, American 
plants are sprouting in this bucolic 
landscape with increasing frequency. 

Ireland is currently capturing more 
than half of all new American busi¬ 
ness ventures within the 10 countries 
of the European Economic Communi¬ 
ty. An average of one American plant 
each week is opening, and American 
capital spending here is growing by 
almost 40 percent a year. In 1982 
alone, American businesses commit¬ 
ted themselves to invest $450 million 
in 172 factories, compared with $158 
million in 35 in 1973, and to date, more 
than350 American corporations have 
spent an estimated $4 billion. 

American business is beating a 
path to Ireland mainly because the 
Government is offering deals almost 
too good to pass up. Incoming compa¬ 
nies receive cash graijts of up to 60 
permit of the cost of fixed assets — 
,jr rr9W 7 plant- and equipment — and 100 
- r,v pSeent of«tiployee irauiiftg expend-*’ 
. jtures; rea®^(H>ccupy factory space 
at low rents ; loan guarantees and in¬ 
terest subsidies, and, most impor¬ 
tant, a maximum corporate tax rate 
of 10 percent, which liberal deprecia¬ 
tion allowances can often reduce to 
nothing, and duty-free access to the 
270 million consumers in the Common 
Market. 

Such incentives, added to the ad¬ 
vantage of one of the lowest wage 
scales in the Common Market, have 
yielded more than just the proverbial 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
American subsidiaries currently 
earn an average 31.7 percent annual 
rate of return on their investment, 
more than twice the 14.8 percent 
average return for American opera¬ 
tions elsewhere in the E.E.C. The 
next highest return is 18.2 percent, in 
Italy. By comparison, the return on 
American investment in Japan is 19 
percent. 

The mutual back-scratching ar¬ 
rangement appears to be paying off 
for both sides. Ireland’s primary con¬ 
cern is bringing down its 14 percent 
unemployment rate — among the 
highest in the Common Market. Be¬ 
tween 1973 and 1982, the number of 
• jobs provided by American subsidi¬ 
aries in Ireland more than doubled, to 
15.1 percent of the industrial work¬ 
force — or one in six — from 6.9 per¬ 
cent. And while the cost of attracting 
foreign investment is high, Govern¬ 
ment officials contend that they 
generally earn back what they give 

■ away within two years through higher 
personal income taxes generated by 
the new jobs. 

“The Government looks particu¬ 
larly closely at how many jobs will be 
created,” said Frank Washart, man¬ 
aging director of Modular Computer 
Systems (Ireland) Ltd., a maker of 
minicomputers, “because that’s 
mainly what they’re playing the 
game for.” 

Despite the Good of investment, 
Ireland is losing ground on employ¬ 
ment. The current unemployment 
rate is a Record for the country, and it 
is up from about 10 percent in recent 
years. High unemployment has been 
a factor in keeping Ireland’s average 
wage at $5.76 an hour, compared with 
West Germany's $11.78 an hour and 
Britain’s $7.26. Only Greece and 

Spain have lower average wages than 

Ireland. . ... 3 . 

Not everyone agrees that Ireland is 
the ideal investment climate. “Com¬ 
panies should not necessarily con¬ 
sider these incentive programs a per¬ 
manent fixture,” cautionedIL. Clinton 
Hoch, executive vice president of the 
Fantus Company, a consulting firm 
in New York that assists corporatiOTS 
on overseas investment, treating 
jobs has not solved the problem of 
generating revenues fertile irsh 
Government, and we predict that 

within four or five years t^countiys 
fiscal difficulties may very weU force 
iTto re-evaluate the incentives it of¬ 
fers.” 

That re-evaluation, he added. may 
te under way. “’Hie cost 
hongfits of some of the incentives are 
quite seriously being challenged by 
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elements in the Irish Government,” 
he said. 

In particular, last year the National 
Economic ami Social Council, a Gov¬ 
ernment advisory body, released a 
study critical of certain elements of 
the country's industrial policy. The 
report concluded that the cash grants 
offered to foreign companies were 
often unnecessarily high, and recom¬ 
mended a reallocation of resources 
toward increased aid for indigenous 
businesses. 

T HE Government has not yet re¬ 
sponded to these recommenda¬ 
tions, although it plans to release 
a white paper on industrial policy 
sometime this foil. Officials indicate 
that any immediate change in the 
overall thrust in industrial policy is 
highly unlikely. 

Most of the American investment 
has come since Ireland joined the 
Common Market in 1973. Setting up 


has not taken every investment pro¬ 
posal that has come along. In 1978, the 
Government rejected as risky ami 
impractical John Z. DeLorean’s bid 
to build his luxury sports car com¬ 
pany on the Emerald Isle. Mr. DeLo- 
rean went to Northern Ireland in¬ 
stead. 

“We received some flack for turn¬ 
ing him down,” said a Government 
official, “so we breathed a sigh of re¬ 
lief and patted ourselves on the back 
when his venture foiled last year.” 

Ironically, the DeLorean collapse 
highlighted a sensitive public rela¬ 
tions problem that Ireland continu¬ 
ally confronts — convincing wary in¬ 
vestors that the political and religious 
turmoil in Northern Ireland does not 
harm the business environment to the 
south. 

But those companies that have 
chosen to invest in Ireland seem to be 
satisfied. Although American corpo¬ 
rations are free to repatriate all their 


Big Profits From Irish Investments 
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shop here enables companies to pene¬ 
trate European markets, while avoid¬ 
ing the stiff tariffs the community im¬ 
poses on goods not produced within its 
borders. Other E.E.C. countries offer 
incentive packages of their own, but 
Ireland’s classification as an under¬ 
developed industrial region in 1973 
gave it more freedom to grant large 
tax concessions and other economic 
advantages. That classification also 
has drawn largo-scale investment, 
particularly from West Germany, 
Britain and Japan. 

The Government’s decade-long 
cam pai g n to draw investment dollars 
from the major industrialized nations 
has attracted companies hi such high-. 
technology, high-growth industries as 
electronics, engineering, healt hcar e, 
pharmaceuticals, computer software 
development and data processing. 

While Ireland is hungry for jobs, jt 


earnings, in recent years they have 
rechanneled almost 75 percent of 
their profits into expanding their 
Irish operations, according to Com¬ 
merce Department figures. 

Westinghouse Electric, for exam¬ 
ple, began manufacturing its Thermo 
King truck refrigeration units at its 
first Irish operation in 1976. Since 
then it has invested more than $100 
million in six other plants, where it 
produces everything from office fur¬ 
niture and video display terminals to 
semiconductors, and circuit breakers, 
mostly for the European market. 

“Our first facility did so well that it 
encouraged us to bring other business 
here,” said H. R. Emerick, managing 

director of Westinglxaise Electronics 
and Control Company in Shannon. 

Westinghouse is not the only com¬ 
pany with multiple operations in Ire¬ 
land. General Electric, Burlington In-' 
dustries, Pfizer and Revlon each have 
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four plants, while Emerson Electric, 
Abbott Laboratories, Measures and 
Beatrice Foods have three apiece and 
Becton Dickinson, Borden and A. C. 
Nielson two. Other companies include 
such computer giants as Digital 
Equipment, which built its first plant 
in Ireland in 1972, and more recent 
comers — Amdahl, Wang Laborato¬ 
ries and Apple Computer. 

American industry’s experience in 
Ireland has not been all positive—a 
number of prominent efforts have 
fallen down. Black & Decker an¬ 
nounced earlier this year that it was 
planning to shut down its portable 
workbench factory in Kildare. And in 
the last few years, plants owned by 
Polaroid, Fieldcrest Mills and Data 
Terminal Systems—which manufac¬ 
tured SX-70 film, luxury bath towels 
and electronic cash register systems, 
respectively, — have all ceased pro¬ 
duction, the latter, ironically, on St. 
Patrick’s Day last year. Spokesmen 
for several of the companies said that 
while the recession may have contrib¬ 
uted to their problems, the primary 
cause of the failures was overambi- 
tious sales projections, st emming 
from misreadings of the Europe a n 
market. 

Fieldcrest Mills’s senior vice presi¬ 
dent of finance, William Fraser, teQs 
a different tale. “We left last year be¬ 
cause the inflation rate was just unac¬ 
ceptable and made the cost of busi¬ 
ness too high for profitability,” he 
said. Since Fieldcrest’s departure, 
however, inflation, which peaked in 
1982 at 17 percent, has been cut in 
half. 

I N addition, Ireland has paid a price 
for success. The flood of business 
has badly strained the country’s 
infrastructure. Businessmen seem 
most upset with the country's rather 
primitive telecommunications sys¬ 
tem. Uni trade found it so disruptive 
that in 1980 the company decided to 
bypass the system altogether and 
rented a satellite transponder to 
create its own link to the outside busi¬ 
ness world. “There were times when 
we would try to call our plant from 
our Massachusetts base for days and 
all we would get would be a busy sig¬ 
nal or no ring at all,” said Walter 
Gates, a vice president. “It was pa¬ 
thetic.” 

The Government is seeking to 
remedy the situation with a $1.5 bil¬ 
lion telecommunications moderniza¬ 
tion program. 

But Unitrode dpes not have a lot to 
complain- about. It received cash 
grants totaling $3.6 million of its $9 
million capital outlay and was alloted 
another $725,000 for training its work¬ 
ers. Thus for it has used up about one- 
third of that amount on training pro¬ 
grams for 20 supervisors at its United 
States plants and 240 production 
workers onsite in Ireland. 

Central to Ireland's recruitment ef¬ 
fort is the Industrial Development 
Authority, an autonomous govern¬ 
ment agency that negotiates with 
potential corporate investors. The 
size of individual incentive packages 
depends, in large part, on what the 
agency’s executive director, Brendan 
Cassidy, calls “value added at¬ 
tributes — such as whether a com¬ 
pany would establish a strong job 
foundation in the country through the 
creation of a marketing, administra¬ 
tive or research and development 
arms as well as a manufacturing 
plant, and whether it creates jobs for 
a broad array of skills and population 
groups,” particularly in underde¬ 
veloped regions of the country. 

While labor costs average 20 per¬ 
cent less than in Britain and half 
those in West Germany, Ireland tries 
to discourage companies seeking a 
low-wage haven for unskilled assem¬ 
bly plant operations. Indeed, in the 
last decade the Government has de¬ 
voted extensive resources to high- 
technology education. 

“When General Electric first came 
here in 1963,” said John Doyle, per¬ 
sonnel director at G. E.’s subsidiary, 
the El Company, “the company was 
looking to manufacture products 
abroad in a low-labor-cost country, 
which Ireland was at the time. Today, 
of course, we’re much more inter¬ 
ested in the availability of engineers, 
computer scientists — a technologi¬ 
cally skilled workforce." 

David TuUer is a writer based in 
New York. 


Tbe second quarter was a barn¬ 
burner, and the economic recovery 
shows little sign of slowing. Industrial 
production, an accurate barometer of 
tbe economy’s direction, surged 1.8 
percent in July, after a 1.1 percent 
jump In June, and second-quarter 
real G.N.P. was revised upward one- 
half a percentage point to a 9.2 per¬ 
cent annual rate. In fact, the April-to- 
June period was the strongest quarter 
in 18 years. Though economists pre¬ 
dict that the economy may cool off by 
year-end, some believe the third 
quarter could show a heady annual 
growth rate of 8 percent—or more. 

Tbe auto industry is leading the 
charge. Car production was not only a 
major contributor to the industrial 
. production figures, it also helped 
push the operating rate in the nation’s 
factories, mines and utilities to a 20- 
month high in July. Moreover, tbe in¬ 
dustry's strength continued into Au¬ 
gust, as sales of new cars built in the 
United States rose 40.8 percent during 
the first 10 days of August over the 
same period last year. 

But higher interest rates in the 
form of 14 percent mortgages began 
to show their effect on the housing in¬ 
dustry in July. New housing starts fell 
for the second month in a row—down 
six-tenths of one percent from June’s 
level to an annual building rate of 1.74 
million units. Michael Sumichrast of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders thinks housing starts could 
fall to as low as 1.3 million units by 
the end of the year. 

• 

* Gadfly RepeUanL The Securities 
and Exchange Commission adopted a 
rule that will make it harder for so¬ 
cial activists and smallstockholders 
to force shareholder votes at annual 
meetings on such controvesial topics 
as investment in 
South Africa. 

The commis- 

sion’s new rales _ 

will require 

shareholders to fig|E :V 

own $1,000 in a 
company's stock 

before their / Mm 1 
proposals can be 

brought up fra: vote. Moreover, share- 
facdders must haveibedd their stockTor 
at least a year and if a proposai is 
voted down one year, it must win at 
least 6 percent of the vote to be eligi¬ 
ble for the next year’s ballot. 

• 

Gulf and Western's management 
continued to dismantle the house that 
Charles Bluhdorn built. The conglom¬ 
erate's directors approved a huge 
divestiture plan that would create a 
$450 million writeoff and a loss of 
about $215 million in the fiscal year 
ended July 31. The size of tbe writeoff 
was twice what Wall Street analysts 
had anticipated and will amount to 
about 20 percent of G.&W.’s sales and 
assets. The streamlining will ‘elimi¬ 
nate 10,000 employees, will be concen¬ 
trated in the company's natural re 
sources operations. 

• 

Tbe money supply fefl by $500 mil¬ 
lion, and at least for a while investor 
fears of higher interest rates seem to 
be soothed. Wall Street had antici¬ 
pated a large increase and the drop 
sparked a bond market rally that left 
interest rates lower on the week. The 
stock market, after three wide swings 
during the week, closed up more than 
11 points at 1,194.21. 

The mighty dollar lost a bit of its 
muscle — to the relief of many, espe¬ 
cially the French. The dollar is now 
below 8 francs. 
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Heavy m ach ine ry makers continue 
to suffer. International Harvester re¬ 
ported a $131 million second-quarter 
loss, while Caterpillar Tractor 
warned the investing community that 
it would report a loss for the second 
half of the year. The Caterpillar loss 
shocked some analysts who had pre¬ 
dicted a profit in the second half. The 
Harvester loss left the company with 
a negative net worth of $100 million. 
Harvester also announced its third 
management realignment in 16 
months, which moved moved Donald 
D. Lennox into the chairman’s post 
from president, and Jack D. Ruther¬ 
ford to president. Louis W. Menk, 
chairman, is retiring. 

• 

And speaking of departures, Victor 
A. Schraeder, president and chief op¬ 
erating officer of the Government's 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation tendered 
his resignation following criticism of 
his performance and conduct by fel¬ 
low directors and Congressional crit¬ 
ics. And William B. Stokety 3d and 
five directors of Stokely-Van Camp, 
as expected, submitted their resigna¬ 
tions in the wake of the company's 
takeover by Quaker Oats. But don’t 
weep for Mr. Stokely. He leaves with 
a “golden parachute” that gives him 
2}4 times his annual salary plus dou¬ 
ble the average annual bonus he has 
received for the last three years!. 

- - - - -T- S . «J-i 

Bankers continued to lead, ballons 
to Third World and Communist na¬ 
tions. - The United States Export-Im¬ 
port Bank gave approval to loan guar¬ 
antees of $1.5 billion for Brazil and 
$500 for Mexico. The agency said it 
was concerned about bankers’ contin¬ 
ued reluctance to lend to Latin Amer¬ 
ica. The International Monetary 
Fund approved changes in Argenti¬ 
na’s economic policies, opening the 
way for and extra $1.8 billion in loans 
and $300 million in credit from the 
LM.F. Not to be outdone, Poland and 
its Western bankers agreed on a 
rescheduling plan for $2.6 billion of 
debt due this year. 

• 

Second Thoughts. American Ex¬ 
press called off its $1 billion bid to buy 
the Alleghany Corporation. Evident¬ 
ly, Investors Diversified Services, 
Alleghany’s major subsidiary that 
markets insurance and mutual funds, 
was not up to snuff. After a month of 
careful examination, American Ex¬ 
press officials concluded it would cost 
too many millions and too much man- ‘ 
agement time to integrate I.D.S.’s 
operations into their own. A door was 
left open for further negotiations, 
however, perhaps at a lower price. 

Nathaniel C. Nash 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19, 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last 

Exxon_ 6,233,100 38% 

Gulf Oil_ 4,918,600 42% 

Mobil- 4,848,700 33% 

DfamS- 4,077,600 23% 

Tandy- 3,974,100 38% 

Texaco_ 3,881,100 38% 

IBM_..._ 3,816,700 122% 

ATT„.. 3,692,900 64% 

Gen El_ 3,681,300 47% 

Arch On_ 3,581,700 19% 

EsKod_ 3,070,400 67% 

Phil Pet_ 2,966,800 38% 

Schlmb_ 2,829,800 61% 

CatrpT_ 2,809,900 37% 

GMot- 2,806,500 68% 

MARKET DIARY 

Advances_—— 1,225 

Declines_ 743 

Total Issues- 2,203 

New Highs- 116 

New Lows ....- 24 


NetCtuig 
+ 1 % 
+ 3% 
+ 2% 
+ 1 % 


Standard A Poor’s 

400Indust ....188.6 182.4 184.9 +2.22 

20 Tramp_29.05 28.07 . 28.47 + 0.12 

40UW«_65.75 64.37 65.27 +0.71 

40Financial .19.46 18.88 19.05 +-0.10 
500Stocks .-166.6 161.7 163.9 +1.72 

Dow Jones 

30 Indust_1,215 1,160 1.194+11.31 

ZOTransp_547.4 525.6 533.7 + 5.89 

IStJtflS_131.4 127.8 130.8 +2.94 

65 Comb_477.0 464.7 471.1 +2.42 

. The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19,1983 

(Consolidated) 


VOLUME _ Yw 

(4 P.M. New York Close) weeK looms 

Total Sales._ 384,019,360 13£48£05,110 

Same P«. 1982- 455,127,820 8,606,462,836 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

kidust_111.0 109.8 110.9 +0.68 

Tramp_fee.97 86.70 88.80 +0.52 

lltllS __47.40 46.93 47.08 +0.16 

Finance_98.02 96.70 97.89 +1.32 

ComMeae -.95.83 94.18 94.92 +1.08 


Company 

Sates 

Last 

NelChng 

bnpCh_— 

1,873,100 

8% 

... 

WangB - 

1,461,500 

31% 

- 1% 

DomeP- 

857,6004-11/16 

+7/16 

Teiaph- 

785£00 

10% 

- 1 

HuntH_ 

568,800 

17% 

+ 5% 

TIE..- 

504,000 

35% 

+ % 

Cyprus 

470,100 

3% 

+ % 

Resrtwt_ 

469,500 

9% 

- 3% 

GaixyO- 

469,000 

2% 

+ % 

instSy —- 

455,200 

3 

- %. 

MARKET DIARY 

Prev. 

Week 

Advances- 

_423 

315 

Declines —- 

_ 367 

474 


915 

917 

New Highs- 


32 

24 

New Lows —— 

— 

18 

20 

VOLUME 

(4 PAL New York Close) 

Total Sate*- 31,592,775 

Sana Per- 1982 .. 22415,725 

Year 
To Date 

1,455^17,974 

673,023,095 
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Break Up New York City? 


When New York City faced bankruptcy, its 
plight conveyed a warning to other cities and moved 
the national government to give unprecedented 
help. Now New York City faces another danger that 
has lessons for other cities: secession. 

If Staten Island presses forward with threats to 
pull out of the city, the country will be on notice that 
the problems of the cities are not only beyond their 
economic but also beyond their political means. 


Perversely, the secession threat arises from an 
effort by the Supreme.Court to achieve precisely the 
opposite political effect: to give cities the power to 
which they became entitled by population migration 
from the farm, the Court intervened with its one- 
man, one-vote rule to transfer power from the un¬ 
derpopulated countryside. 

Now a Federal judge must soon decide how that 
rule applies to the Board of Estimate, the city’s sen¬ 
ior governing body, whose membership is partially 
based on geography, not population. Can Staten Is¬ 
land’s 400,000 people constitutionally be represented 
by the same single member as, for instance, Brook¬ 
lyn’s two million? 

Yes, says John Marchi, Staten Island’s able 
state senator. To deprive the borough of that repre¬ 
sentation, he contends, is to welsh on history. Staten 
Island joined New York City in 1898 because it was 
promised the same representation as the other 
boroughs. 

The Senator is surely right to argue that it was 
immensely difficult to create New York City out of 
two major cities .— New York (Manhattan) and 
Brooklyn — and an array of smaller jurisdictions. 
Independent local governments surrounded a single 
harbor. To grow, they needed costly improvements 
that only rich Manhattan could afford. It was reluc¬ 
tant to share its wealth. 

Now it’s not the center that's resistant but the 


placid, residential borough of Richmond. Senator 
Marchi reports an informal poll showing that 96 per¬ 
cent of Staten Islanders would favor secession from 
New York City if the nature of the Board of Esti¬ 
mate were altered. Secession would inevitably in¬ 
crease their real estate taxes, but what’s evidently 
more important to them is their fear that loss of rep¬ 
resentation would roughly and crudely change their 
borough’s character. 

The heart of the secessionist impulse is the fear 
that, without representation, the semi-suburban 
sections of Greater New York will be reshaped to fit 
the needs of poorer, more populous sections. This 
resistance is tinged with racial feelings and the fear 
of urban crime, but it’s unfair to characterize it as 
simply that. 

Many communities in the city resist physical 
and population change, or organize to protect block 
or neighborhood from the demands of the larger 
city. All such activity responds to the same impulse. 
All attest to a fear of change and loss of the faith in 
progress that led the colonies to unite in a federal 
union and separate governments to unite in New 
York City. 

For Staten Island to persist in its secession 
threats because of a potential change in the Board of 
Estimate might sound like exaggeration, even folly. 
But it would be equally mistaken to minimize the 
local passions that underlie the secessionist idea, 
and they are not limited to Staten Island. If it left, 
parts of other boroughs would try to follow, hoping 
so to preserve their character and to hide from 
change. They could not succeed for long — but 
would destroy much in the process. 

For political leaders, the easiest solution would 
be if the courts avert such temptations by sustaining 
the Board of Estimate in its present form. If change 
is ordered, high skill and statesmanship will be re¬ 
quired. The War Between the States could not be 
avoided. The War Between the Boroughs can be. 


‘Givebacks’ and the Comeback 


The recession produced a new buzzword in 
labor-management relations — *' 'givebacks” by 
labor to management. Headlines focused on unions 
accepting wage cuts, but there was more to it than 
that. This was no temporary phenomenon that 
would end when business got better. It was a funda¬ 
mental change, a grim but necessary recognition 
that labor costs have to be reduced if American 
businesses are to remain competitive and jobs pre¬ 
served. 

Givebacks aren’t new, but rarely have they 
swept the industrial landscape so widely. They're 
now an accepted subject for negotiation. 

For instance, steel workers gave an 11-year 
pledge not to strike at a new mill in Ohio and a 
6-year pledge at another. Job classifications were 
redefined in steel and other industries. In trucking 
negotiations last year, the cost-of-living escalator 
was retained but the gains were rerouted from pay 
to pensions and medical benefits. 

Labor hasn’t made all the concessions. Man¬ 
agement is making them, too, particularly in open¬ 
ing up books for union inspection, in pledging not to 
shut down plants and agreeing not to farm work out 
to nonunion subcontractors. 

The recession prompted givebacks in the con¬ 
struction industry. But recession is only one expla¬ 
nation for the general trend. New competition, for¬ 
eign and domestic, is at least as important and 
probably more lasting. Foreign competition hit the 
auto and steel industries. Domestic deregulation 
generated the competition that shook up the airlines 


and trucking, and it isn’t likely to go away. 

The landmark for this new wave was the 1979 
crisis at Chrysler. The principal concessions at 
Chrysler did not spring from some burst of enlight¬ 
enment at the bargaining table but from an act of 
Congress—as a precondition for Federal bail-out fi¬ 
nancing. Still, once Chrysler broke the mold, other 
industries saw it could be done. And labor concluded 
that without concessions, thousands of workers 
might never get their jobs back. f 

The total impact can't be measured yet. Wage 
freezes and cutbacks * ! ',ne total b' ons. Who’s get¬ 
ting the benefit? Are prices lower than they would 
have been, or are profits higher? Have jobs been 
saved? Some of each, in all likelihood. For all the 
agonies of the recession, the biggest gain is that 
givebacks have played an important part in the 
sharp reduction of inflation and, by extension, the 
enhanced competitiveness of American products. 

With the economy recovering now, and profits 
picking up, labor will try to get back what it gave 
away when times were tough. The United Automo¬ 
bile Workers has already tried to get Chrysler’s 
wage scales back to parity with Ford’s and General 
Motors’s — and failed so far. In fact, the giveback 
trend has not been reversed. The teamsters have 
proposed that workers on long-term layoffs be re- 
hired at substantially lower pay than before. 

Instep with recovery, the number of strikes has 
risen this year. But despite recovery, there have 
been more givebacks this year than last. An old ri¬ 
gidity has given way. Given imagination from both 
labor and management, the benefits of this change 
should, eventually, outweigh the hurt. 


The Worm and the Apple 

Congested Arteries 


Street Medicine' 

You can’t sell a knish or a necklace 
on the streets of New York without a 
license from the city. How come 
there’s no regulation of people who 
dress up like doctors and offer to take 
people’s blood pres¬ 
sure? 

High blood pres¬ 
sure, or hypertension, 
is, as the subway post¬ 
ers say, a “silent kill¬ 
er” — no symptom 
but a blood pressure reading reveals 
increased risk of heart attack or 
stroke. The publicity generates a will¬ 
ing clientele, especially among the 
elderly. All an entrepreneur needs is 
a sphygmomanometer — the widely 
available device for measuring blood 
pressure, a white lab coat and a good 
location. At S2 a reading, the business 
soon turns profitable. 

Not necessarily for the clients. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent Times article, one 
street practitioner didn’t even know' 
the elementary difference between 
the systolic reading—when the heart 
contracts to pump blood — and the 
diastolic reading—-when the heart di¬ 
lates to fill with blood. 

Relying on such amateurs can be 
dangerous. Medical opinion varies 


about when it’s necessary to treat hy¬ 
pertension. Blood pressure may 
change widely over the course of a 
day, with emotional and physical 
stress, with the measuring device and 
how it’s used. Proper diagnosis re¬ 
quires a doctor’s interpretation of 
several readings. 

There might be value to a Mood 
pressure check that doesn’t require 
an office visit—but only if the person 
taking the reading knows when to tell 
the subject to see a doctor. 

A city licensing procedure amid 
make sure they do, and provide the 
legal basis for keeping phonies off the 
street. Why is there no such proce¬ 
dure? A spokesman for the Depart¬ 
ment of Consumer Affairs bucks the 
question over to the Department of 
Health. A Health spokesman, citing a 
legal opinion that giving a blood pres¬ 
sure reading without interpretation 
isn't medical practice, bucks it back 
to Consumer Affairs. 

Worms to both agencies for ducking 
so obvious a responsibility to protect 
the public. 


Terminal Affliction 

It’s always been chaotic at Grand. 
Central Station’s Vanderbilt Avenue 


exit, but these days it's worse than 
ever. Reconstruction of the old Bllt-< 
more Hotel brings an invasion of con-' 
strucdon trucks and a tangle of walk-* 
ways an 43d Street. Yet no traffic pa¬ 
trolmen are permanently posted at 
the station to keep people and cars' 
from intemperate collision. 

Part of the problem is that Grand' 
Central falls in a bureaucratic fis¬ 
sure. Taxis are the Taxi Commis¬ 
sion’s reponsibility, traffic that of the 
Police Department, and the under¬ 
pass entrance to Grand Central is the 
sovereign turf of Metro North (whose 
unmarked official cars often take up 
half the curb space). 

A traffic cop with authoritative 
hands could do much to prevent the 
tan competition from turning homi¬ 
cidal. But beyond that, there's a need 
for behavior modification. 

At New York’s airports and air ter¬ 
minals, a dispatch system for taxis 
was instituted by the Port Authority a 
few years back. The system has 
hitches, but on the whale it has 
worked better than expected. 

Are railroad passengers too incor¬ 
rigible to make such a scheme possi¬ 
ble at Grand Central? Maybe so, but 
the idea has never been seriously test¬ 
ed. We earmark an Apple for the offi¬ 
cials willing to do so. 



Letters 

Where Soviet Rights Abuses Get Global Exposure 


To the Editor: 

Francois de Rose calls it a “Rights 
Charade in Madrid” (Op-Ed Aug. 17) 
because his analysis of the nearly 
three-year East-West confrontation is 
based only on the visible aspects of 
i the Conference on Security and Coop- 
j -eration in Europe.. 

France’s former NATO ambassa¬ 
dor obviously uses legalistic, perhaps 
even military, criteria to conclude 
that the West played the fool by join¬ 
ing the . East in signing new human 
rights pledges. He ignores the West’s 
psychological and diplomatic gains 
the past three years. 

No one expects the Soviet Union to 
alter its repressive system quickly, 
but the Madrid meetings make that 
system more difficult and more 
costly to sustain. 

For three years. Western radios re¬ 
peatedly broadcast into the Soviet 
Union and its satellites the no-bolds- 
barred attacks on the Communist 
system at every level. Jamming 
blocked some of these broadcasts, but 
that only further intrigues East-bloc 
citizens. 

At Madrid, every aspect of Soviet 
repression was linked to human- 


rights abuses: the invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan. Moscow-directed attacks 
on the people of Poland by their own 
military, and highly detailed viola¬ 
tions in the U.S.S.R. and in other bloc 
countries. 

The U.S. delegate, Max M. Kam- 
pelman, “named names” repeatedly. 
He used every occasion — a date 
marking the maltreatment of a 
human-rights activist, a national or 
international occasion, or reports 
from human-rights activists them¬ 
selves — to describe in moving, elo-. 
quent terms the repressive nature of 
Soviet society today. 

These steadily repeated charges, 
over three years, did not fall on deaf 
ears. The substantial Soviet and East- 
bloc bureaucracies, up and down the 
lines to their capitals, had to respond 
to what they knew to be the realities 
described by Ambassador Kampel- 
man. Often, the East’s responses 
were pitiful. 

The negotiations produced more 
than these public-broadcast and in¬ 
channel challenges. The conference 
agreed to hold a new series of meet¬ 
ings, at which the human rights and 
other violations of the East bloc will 


be further elaborated. This Helsinki 
process systematizes the West’s chal¬ 
lenge to the East bloc on human- 
rights grounds. 

Human-rights activists in the East 
urge the West to increase, not reduce, 
the revelations of Soviet-bloc viola¬ 
tions of human rights. Such revela¬ 
tions cp ” be systematically sustained 
because the pledges they violate are 
codified and signed by the East bloc. 

The Madrid meetings increased the 
number and quality of those pledges, 
as Ambassador de Rose himself men¬ 
tioned. But he misses the main point 
of these Helsinki reviews: the daily 
opportunity to parade the violator be¬ 
fore world opinion, even if he cannot 
be taken into a court of law. 

No one who attended the Madrid re¬ 
view doubts that the Soviet Union 
wishes it had never signed the 
human-rights section of the Helsinki 
accords. The West is by no means 
foolish to use the Helsinki process to 
hold the East bloc—as often as passi¬ 
ble — to an ever higher standard of 
human rights. 

Leonard R. Sussman 
Executive Director, Freedom House 
New York, Aug. 17,1983 


The Trouble With Police Who Aren’t 


To the Editor: 

The suggestion of the chairman of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
that utility personnel might be 
“deputized” in the event of a nuclear 
plant emergency (news story Aug. 3) 
is a disturbing example of a general 
trend toward giving law-enforcement 
powers to agents of private or quasi¬ 
private entities. 

As the result of a wide variety of 
such entities having either hired uni¬ 
formed off-duty police officers or ob¬ 
tained police authority for their own 
security forces, it is a common occur¬ 
rence to encounter railroad police, 
university police and even supermar¬ 
ket police. 

This practice leads to a variety of 
problems, the most important being 
the probability that members of such 
police agencies will not act as un^ 
biased law-enforcement officers but 
rather as agents of their employers’ 
interests. In light of the grave poten¬ 
tial consequences of nuclear emer¬ 
gencies, the practice of clothing pri- 



. Rosalind Jvm 

vate employees with police authority, 
always highly questionable, is dearly 
inappropriate in such situations. 

David B. Harris 
Fanwood, N.J., Aug. 9,1983 


Broadcast News: A Traditional Priority 


To the Editor: 

Betty Rollin's brave Op-Ed article 
(“Anchors Are in Show Business,” 
Aug. 13] establishes "That current 
practice in television is to hire good- 
looking anchors and leave the writing 
to those who are capable of it. My ad¬ 
dendum is that the practice predates 
the word “anchor” as used these 
days, and that even in the times of 
network radio the practice was estab¬ 
lished and inviolate. 

In the late 40’s, as a beginner at 
NBC, I watched the legendary Lowell 
Thomas pull up in his Rolls-Royce a 
half-hour before his evening network 
radio news, which at that time was 
aired at 7 o'clock. I once followed 
him, awestruck, to the studio, where 
he received a piece of paper from a 
writer, cleared his golden throat and 
started reading. 

In 1951, Ted Cott, station manager, 
of WNBT, held auditions for the job 
of reading the evening local news. I 
was director of the auditions, and 
also, at the time, of an intelligent 
program called “Author Meets the 
Critics.” We called in the program’s 


handsome and well-spoken modera¬ 
tor, the critic John K.M. McCaffrey, 
who won the audition and the job. His 
‘‘news experience/lf any, figured not" 
a whit in the choice. . . 

. On the “Today” show, I worked 
with Frank Blair, a personable for¬ 
mer newsman who considered him¬ 
self quite capable of writing his own 
material. He was not allowed to do so, 
of course, and Frank never really 
came to terms with the fact. But 
though he grumbled, he read — on 
and on for years on end. 

One “Today” show practice was to 
leave the last news item for the star, 
Dave r '~ r^rway. Dave first saw the 
copy when it appeared on the Tele¬ 
prompter. Quite often, in the years I 
was Ids director, his stumbling read¬ 
ing confirmed his lack of familiarity 
with the copy. 

So Betty Rollin is describing a 
situation of long standing. I thought it 
was rather fraudulent when 1 was 
part of the game, and her reminding 
me only renewed that belief. 

Howard L. Davis 
N ew York, Aug. 15,1983 


When America’s Cup 
Was First Raised 

To the Editor: 

As the author of a forthcoming his¬ 
tory of the America’s Cup, I find your 
interpretation of the 132-year history 
of competition for the trophy [edi¬ 
torial Aug. 15] to be ingenious — and 
very wrong. 

While the measurement rule for 12- 
meters is much more restrictive than 
the system under which the early de¬ 
fenders and challengers sailed — 
those boats were as unlike as peas 
and beans — the cup is no less a 
competition between yacht designers 
than it was back in 1851. Then, John 
Cox Stevens and the other sportsmen 
and businessmen behind the schooner 
America took her to England at least 
partly to show that American naval 
architects and sailmakers were su¬ 
perior to their British cousins. 

They were right, and their unsenti¬ 
mental treatment of the America after 
the match (they sold her at a profit) 
showed bow important this nationalis¬ 
tic concern about technology was to 
them. The deed of gift to the New York 
Yacht Club reflects this hardhearted 
passion lor efficiency: so, too, does the 
cup’s subsequent history. 

It’s not widely admitted, but the 
Australians have done very well at this 
game, too. Three of the six challengers 
since 1962 were generally acknowl¬ 
edged to be faster than the UlSjj.de- 
Tenders'in the p^evailfhg' wihil condi¬ 
tions, in i97ff,t^e.^fillengter'was 
much superior and should have won; 
only human error (what you might call 
“pom-seamanship”) got in the way. 

Another not-so-weH-known fact is 
that until this year, protests about 
measurements and illegal speed ad¬ 
vantages almost always came from 
the Australian camp, usually on the 
eve of the cup match itself, so that the 
changes made by the Americans were 
hurried and the atmosphere was 
clouded with bv: ‘eeling. Alan Bond, 
Australia II’s owner, has been espe¬ 
cially quids to shout foul, regardless of 
the real significance of the issue. 

The New York Yacht Club often has 
been guilty of confusing its dual roles 
as bolder and defender of the Ameri¬ 
ca's Cup, but this year the inevitable 
protest about Australia II’s gim¬ 
micky keel came almost two months 
before the first race in the match. 

John Rousmaniere 
Stamford, Conn., Aug. 15,1983 


Guatemala’s Path 
To the Presidency 

To the Editor: 

Stephen Schlesinger’s article on 
your Aug. 11 Op-Ed page, “Guate¬ 
mala’s Coup II,” correctly con- 
dudes that the significance of Guate¬ 
mala's recent coup is its Insignifi¬ 
cance. Moreover, the establishment 
of General Mejia Victores as Presi¬ 
dent reestablishes a depressingly 
familiar pattern. 

Since 1954, nine men have offi¬ 
cially been recognized as President 
of Guatemala. Eight of them had or 
have a military background. Of 
these, five were Ministers of Defense 
before assuming the presidency: 

General Azurdia, President from 
1963 to 1966; General Laugerud 
Garda, President from 1974 to 1978; 
General Lucas Garcia, President 
from 1978 to 1982; General Anibal 
Guavara, elected President in a 
fraudulent election in 1982, and now 
General Mejia Victores. 

It is clear that in Guatemala the 
road to the presidency often runs 
through the Ministry of Defense. 

FAUSTO C. ANGUILLA 
Washington Office on Latin America 
Washington, Aug. 11,1983 


Non-Parallel 


To the Editor: 

Let’s get “Afghanistan's Parallel 
to Central America” (Aug. 12 Op-Ed 
article by J.S. Mehta) straight. 

The United States interferes in 
civil wars in Central America. The 
Soviet Union has invaded Afghani¬ 
stan. There’s a distinction between 57 
advisers and saber-rattling on the one 
band, and 100,000 combat troops and 
chemical warfare on the other. 

Let us keep the distinction clear in 
our minds lest we blur it in reality. 

Roger l. helms 
South Orange, N. J., Aug. 13,1963 


The Rabblement’s Designs for ‘All the Lawyers’ 


To the Editor: 

Lawyers have enough detractors 
today without adding Shakespeare to 
the list, as did Irving R. Kaufman in 
his Aug. 14 Op-Ed article. 

Judge Kaufman did correctly quote 
the famous passage from Henry VI, 
Part, II, Act IV, Scene ii: “The first 
thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers.” 
Taken in context, however, this ex¬ 
hortation is tribute to the role of law¬ 
yers in a stable society. 

These lines are spoken by Dick the 
Butcher, a follower of the “monstrous 
rebel” Jack Cade. Cade and his “rab- 
blement” seek the overthrow of the 
King and his lawful government. 

The Butcher also wants the rebels 


to “break open the gaols and let the 
prisoners out" Cade and his follow¬ 
ers advocate, among other things, the 
destruction of the Inns of Court (then, 
as now , the abode of lawyers), the 
burning of all the records of the realm 
(“my mouth shall be the parliament 1 
of England") and death to all 
scholars, courtiers and gentlemen (as 
well as lawyers). Clearly, the rebels 
fear lawyers as a stabilizing anchor 
for the lawful government. 

Cade's severed head is presented to 
tile King. The Butcher's fate is un¬ 
known, but his descendants abide 
with us. Richard M. Spector 

Detroit, Aug. 15,1983 
The writer is a lawyer. 


Inauguration and the Super Bowl, Too 

To the Editor: 

There has been some discussion in 
The Times about the possibility in 1985 
of the Presidential inauguration and 
the Super Bowl falling on the same 
day. Those of us who are calendar and 
diary editors, with our 1985 lines al¬ 
ready well into production, have al¬ 
ready faced the question of what hap¬ 
pens when the Jan. 20 inauguration 
date falls on a Sunday: The last time 
this occurred was in 1957, for Dwight 


Eisenhower’s second inaugural, w 
took place then was a private oath-i 
ing that Sunday morning in the W1 
House, followed on Monday, Jan. 
by the public ceremonies on the st 
of the Capitol and the Inaugural 
Day parade and other festivities. 

Calendars and diaries for 1985 i 
therefore list Jan. 21 as Inaugural 
Day. There should be no conflict v 
the Super Bowl. Henry H. He 
A lbany, Aug. 13,1 
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All Quiet 
On the 
Potomac 


By James Reston 


WASHINGTON. Aug. 20 _ The 

capita] of the United States is very 
quirt now. relaxing in the summer 
heat. The President is at his ranch., 
and the members of Congress are in 
their districts. It's a pause for rest 
and reflection, long overdue. 

The thought in this comer is 
we've been worrying too much about 
foreign affairs and not enough about 
home affairs, our families, our chil¬ 
dren, our schools and our neighbors. 

The Administration announced the 
other day that 15 percent of our people, 
or 34 milli o n , were now living in the 
richest nation in history below the offi¬ 
cial poverty line — the worst record in 
17years. It was a one-day story. 

A little more attention, but not 
much, was paid a few weeks earlier to 
an education commission’s report 
that we axe shortchanging our kids in 
the schools, and settling for “medioc¬ 
rity." The official crime and divorce 
rates are even worse. 

The Big News tins month was on 
the Navy off the shores of Nicaragua, 
the Marines in Honduras, and on 
Chad, of all places, in Africa. Also cm 
the American League East, with five 
teams struggling for first place, and 
on reports that maybe 50 percent of 
the players in the National Football 
League were using, if not hooked on, 
cocaine. 

Also it was noticed prominently on 
the IV news and in the style sections 
of the papers that Elizabeth Taylor 
had married for the eighth time. And 
on the obit pages that Ira Gershwin 
was gone but not his songs, and that 
Ben Cohen, who probably did more to 
help the poor than anybody else as an 
architect of Roosevelt's New Deal, 
bad died alone In Washington of old 
age and “neglect.” 

This is not very happy summer 
reading, but it makes you wonder 
whether we are thinking about the 
main things, and where we are and 
where we're going. 

Are the Russians really the main j 
“clear and present danger" to the 
U.S. and the rest of the free world? 

Are “interest rates" the problem, 
or are we interested in the wrong 
things? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that Colonel Qaddafi in Libya and 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, these posturing 
puppets, are really so great a threat 
: Co'the se^jirity PL fl*. United States,,. 
. ; tiny, we fogge to concentrate on them 
” as much as we'do? 

Mr. Reagan sees them as actors on 
the world stage, and for him, the 
stage is everything. He is fascinated 
by the theatrical and propaganda 
techniques of the Communists, and he 
has a point. 

We can’t ignore the progress of the 
Soviet state since 1917, or its military 
power. But in their own terms as the 
authors of a political system in the in¬ 
terests of their own people, the Rus¬ 
sians are without doubt the most 
spectacular failure of the century. 

Their own people don’t believe in 
them. The Communist parties of 
Western Europe no longer regard 
Moscow’s economic theories as a 
model for their societies. Every year 
in this advancing computerized 


world, they fall further behind, trying 
to keep up by borrowing and stealing 
modem technology, and buying grain 
from the capitalist countries to feed 
their people. 

No doubt we are right to maintain a 
balance of military power with the 
Soviet generals. It’s the only power 
they have, but Secretary of State 
Shultz, among others in the Adminis¬ 
tration, has been arguing that Wash¬ 
ington should not push the Russians 
too far on military questions, where 
they are strong, but try to cooperate 
with them on economic questions, 
where they are weak. 

It all depends on how you toe* at this 
tangle, and bow we should approach it 
in the last half of the 80’s. I think we’ve 
won the odd war and don't know it, 
that the Russians are terrified of free¬ 
dom and don't know how to handle it, 
other than by building more missiles 
and making more threats. 

In a way, Mr. Reagan is doing the 
same. He deals with them in terms of 
power, having no new ideas of his own. 
He has a couple of sincere but simple 
convictions: First, that the Russians 
are like the Nazis, whereas even his 
own Soviet experts teU him that Yuri 
Andropov is no Hitler and that the old 
men of the Moscow collective leader¬ 
ship, with their memories of losin g 
over 20 million lives in the last world 
war, are much more cautious. 

Second, his nightmare is Pearl Har¬ 
bor. and the threat to the Republic is 
such that it could be destroyed by a 
s tyMian nuclear strike, or surrounded 
by Communist infiltration by Soviet 
arms through Cuba into Central 
America. 

It’s a philosophy of fear based op 
military attack and political and mib- 
tazy infiltration. It’s the way.Mr. Rea. 

«mviewsfae world, and is likely to re¬ 
gard it as he thinks about running for 
another term as the defender of Reaga¬ 
nomics and anti-Communism. 

He’s dead serious about this, both 
at home and abroad, but you would 
tyiinfc that while he’s supposed to be 
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WASHINGTON —■ If you thought 
Social Security's retirement pro¬ 
grams were In trouble before the re¬ 
cently enacted Congressional rescue 
package, wait until you see the condi¬ 
tion of Medicare. 

It's on the danger list, a diagnosis 
confirmed in a recent trustees* report 
on the current financial status and 
projected future expenditures of the 
three Social Security trust funds. 
Medicare, like the soaring Federal 
budget deficits that threaten eco¬ 
nomic recovery, is a tremendous fis¬ 
cal c h alle n ge that we cannot afford to 
defer until after the 1994 elections. 

Since its introduction in 1965. Medi¬ 
care— which is one of the three trust 
funds of the Social Security system — 
has played a vital role in supporting 
acute care services for aged and dis¬ 
abled individuals. In fiscal 1967, the 
first year Medicare was in operation, 
total outlays for the Hospital Insur¬ 
ance Trust Fund amounted to $3.4 bil- 
Uon; in fiscal 1983, $41.2 billion- By 
fiscal 1990, according to the trustees* 
report, outlays will rise to $86.6 billion 
for hospital insurance. 

The annual trustees* report tells us 
that without responsible action'soon, 
the Hospital Insurance Trust Fund — 
which accounts for about two-thirds 
of all Medicare expenditures — will 
be barely adequate to insure the pay¬ 
ment of benefits through the end of 
this decade, and that by 1996 the fund 
is likely to be exhausted. 

This kind of gloomy prediction 
sounds all too familiar to anyone who 
followed the 12-month struggle last 
year in Washington to shore up Social 
Security’s retirement funds. The les¬ 
son we learned then was that, despite 
the acute political sensitivity of the 
Social Security issue, responsible ac¬ 
tion was possible: Thanks to biparti¬ 
san Congressional efforts and strong 
leadership from the White House, the 
troubled retirement programs were 
finally made solvent. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of Medicare. To bring the hospi¬ 
tal program into balance, program 
spending will either have to be re¬ 
duced by 30 percent, or financing of 
the program increased by 43 percent. . 

Cutting benefits or raising taxes — 
a dilemma that paralyzed Social Se¬ 
curity reform for years. Medicare 
wiD be no easier to deal with, but deal 
we must. As medical technology ad¬ 
vances and longevity increases, the 
amount of money that the nation 
could spend on health care is almost 
boundless. The spending decisions 
that will have to be made must ad¬ 
dress a series of tough questions: 
Who is responsible for the cost of 
care? How can we control health care 
costs that continue to outstrip in¬ 
creases in the cost of living as a 
whole? How can we encourage more 
efficient delivery of hospital, skilled 
nursing and home health care serv¬ 
ices, and wiser use of existing re¬ 
sources? What role should patient 
cast-sharing play? 

L Rapid growth^ program, expend-. 
itures is not maw to Medicare. Since 
1970, Medicare outlays have been in- 
creasing-at an average annual rate of 
17.7 percent. These alarming in- 
creases result from a great many fac¬ 
tors, including increases in the price 
of care, an inflationary reimburse- 
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ment system, expansion in the vol¬ 
ume of services provided, an increase 
in the number of enrollees and rapid 
advances in health care technology. 
In designing a solution to the Medi¬ 
care funding problem, each of these 
causal factors must he considered. 

There are those who have already 
begun to press for the estab lishment 
of a new Presi dental commission to 
address these issues. I would argue 
that first we ought to allow the Con¬ 
gress an opportunity to do what it is 
here to do. In my view, we should re¬ 
vive the bipartisan spirit that marked 
•the success of the Social Security res¬ 
cue plan. 

There will be those who will urge ns 
not to consider certain options they 
believe to be undesirable, such as in¬ 
creased beneficiaries’ cost sharing. 


and will ask that we depend solely on 
regulatory solutions. On the other 
side, there will be those interested in 
removing the Federal Government 
from the business of health care. Fi¬ 
nally, there will be those of us in the 
middle, ready to consider all options 
for reform including encouraging 
people to use noninstitutional serv¬ 
ices, such as home care. Above all. 
we must devise a balanced legislative 
package. 

A consideration of proposals for 
change should begin immediately. If 
reforms can be made now, even if 
they are only incremental, then they 
should be made. 

Until we can assure Medicare’s sol¬ 
vency, we can’t begin to consider ex¬ 
panding existing benefits or adding 
new ones. And. as we all know, there 
are a great many concerns facing the 
elderly and disabled in this country, 
jiwiudln g the absence of a cohesive 
long-term care policy. However, we 
need to solve the existing financing 
problems before we can hope to solve 
others. 


Bob Dole, Republican of Kansas, is- 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over 
Medicare and Social Security. 
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WASHINGTON — The Administra¬ 
tion’s campaign to defend its civil 
rights record is a transparent at¬ 
tempt to divert attention from the 
1 facts. 

In ways not widely noticed, the Ad- 
ritinistration's record shows a Whole¬ 
sale retreat from the nation’s biparti¬ 
san commitment to vigorous civil 
rights enforcement. This is particu¬ 
larly evident in housing and educa¬ 
tion, two fields where the Administra¬ 
tion has focused much of its recent 
publicity efforts. 

In housing, the Administration pro¬ 
claims that it has conducted more 
than 60'“investigations” of discrimi¬ 
nation, but the Justice Department 
has actually filed only six new Fair 
Housing Act lawsuits since the Ad¬ 
ministration took office. This passive 
record compares with some 19 new 
cases a year from 1978 to 1980, and is 
less than one-tenth of theadnual aver¬ 
age of 32 new cases during the pre¬ 
dominantly Republican years of 1969 
to 1978. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s A ssistant 
Secretary for Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity, Antonio Monroig, has 
complained about this lade of effort. 
In addition, policy drifts have sur¬ 
faced in pending cases, such as in¬ 
structions to staff lawyers not to use 
traditionally approved doctrines that 
focus on the discriminatory effects of 
defendants’ actions. 

In spite of this record, the Adminis¬ 
tration has proposed "strengthening” 
the Fair Housing Act by giving more 
authority to the Justice Department. 
Small wonder that civil rights groups 
are skeptical, particularly since the 
proposal provides only fines and Pot 
nAiMnnai remedies for victims Of 
discrimination. The Administration 


A Retreat 
On Rights 


By Elliot M. Mincberg 


Elliot M. Mincberg, a lawyer, is 
president of the Washington Council 
ofLowyers. 


opposes a bipartisan bill sponsored by 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Massa¬ 
chusetts Democrat, and Senator 
Charles McC. Mathias, Maryland Re- 
publican, which would strengthen ad¬ 
ministrative procedures and provide 
additional relief for victims of dis¬ 
crimination. 

The Justice Department lawsuit 
filed July 11 against Alabama state 
officials charging racial segregation 
in the Alabama higher education sys¬ 
tem was the first new education case 
in two and one-half years. Contrary to 
the Administration’s claims, this is 
the worst education suit record since 
creation of the department's Civil 
Rights Division in 1957. Even so, the 
Alabama suit was filed only after a 
Federal court ordered that action be 
taken against Alabama, after an in¬ 
quiry by the United States Civil 
Rights Commission and after the 
Education Department referred the 
situation to the Justice D ep a rtm ent 
more than 18 months ago. And the 
Justice Department has recently ac¬ 
cepted a settlement in a similar seg¬ 
regation case in North Carolina that 
violates tbe Education Department's 
own compliance guidelines—a devel¬ 
opment that hardly inspires confi¬ 
dence in the Justice Department's 
handling of the Alabama case. 

The Justice Department’s treat¬ 
ment of other pending cases is even 
more-revealing. The department has 
argued for a narrow interpretation of 
laws banning tHw rimiMtinn fo feder¬ 


ally assisted higher education pro¬ 
grams—an interpretation that would 
mean, for example, that a college re¬ 
ceiving aid for its science courses 
could discriminate in athletics. More¬ 
over, tbe department has abandoned 
desegregation appeals in Houston, 
Kansas City and South Park, Tex., 
and has slowed or scuttled desegrega¬ 
tion investigations in Phoenix, Albu¬ 
querque and Rochester, N. Y. 

Over objections of its career attor¬ 
neys, the Justice Department 
reversed previous Republican and 
Democratic Administrations* posi¬ 
tions and argued in the Supreme 
Court that the Internal Revenue Serv¬ 
ice could not deny tax exemptions to 
discriminatory private schools — an 
argument resoundingly rejected by 
the Supreme Court in its recent deci¬ 
sion in Bob Jones University v. 
United States. And despite its claim 
that it opposes only mandatory bus¬ 
ing, the A dminis tration vetoed the 
Chicago voluntary-desegregation aid 
bill, and successfully pushed for 
abolition of the Emergency School 
Assistance Act, which funded volun¬ 
tary desegregation efforts. It also op¬ 
posed a voluntary desegregation plan 
for the St. Louis area that was sup¬ 
ported by city and suburban school 
boards mid adopted by the Federal 
district court. 

Fortunately, dedicated career at¬ 
torneys remaining in tbe Justice De¬ 
partment are doing what they can to 
enforce civil rights. The depart¬ 
ment's leadership, however, has re¬ 
treated dramatically from the rights 
enforcement policies of its Republi¬ 
can and Democratic predecessors. 
This retreat cannot be concealed by 
the Administration's disingenuous ef¬ 
fort to cloak its record in a mantle of 
principled opposition to busing and 
affirmative action. If you look care¬ 
fully, you can see right through it — 
just like tbe emperor's new clothes. 


LONDON — Unless the United 
States acts fast to create conditions 
for negotiations between Arabs and 
Israelis, it may soon see the end of 10 
years of predominance in the Middle 
East. We have reached the end of the 
era in which land can be exchanged 
for peace, and soon an American-bro¬ 
kered agreement will no longer be 
possible. 

A year ago, the United States 
seemed to stand at the peak of its in¬ 
fluence in tbe Middle East. After the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
left Beirut under an agreement ar¬ 
ranged by the United States’ special 
envoy, Philip C. Habib. The Soviet 
Union’s inability to do anything to 
help the Syrians brought its influence 
in the region to a new low. All roads 
seemed to lead to Washington. 

Only Washington seemed capable 
of giving the new Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment real muscle and getting Israel 
to withdraw from Lebanon. The Rea¬ 
gan peace plan, announced almost ex¬ 
actly a year ago, called for a freeze on 
settlements, and negotiations on au¬ 
tonomy for tbe West Bank and Gaza 
in association with Jordan. It ap¬ 
peared to be the mast realistic effort 
to get talks on the future of the Pales¬ 
tinians under way. 

A year later, tbe United States has 
suffered a series of diplomatic de¬ 
feats. Tbe Israelis are planning a long 
stay in Lebanon and their troops are 
digging in along the Awali River. The 
Syrians have repeatedly said they 
will not withdraw and the Lebanese 
Government is at the mercy of local 
warlords. The recent journey of the 
new United States special envoy, 
Robert C. McFarlane, around the re¬ 
gion is an embarrassing demonstra¬ 
tion of impotence. 

It would be wrong to dismiss Mr. 
McFarlane’s failure as a passing 
phase. His inability to get a serious 
hearing in so many Middle East capi¬ 
tals is a demonstration of the way in 
which the very basis for peace has 
been eroded within the past year. 
This in turn has reduced American 
leverage, so dependent on the role of 
arbitrator between Israel and the 
Arabs, to its lowest pant in the region 
since 1973. 

Tbe diplomatic failure of the Rea¬ 
gan Administration in the Levant in 
1982-83 may prove as significant as 
the overt h row of the Shah in Iran in 
1979 in reducing the United States’ 
power in tbe Middle East. Small- 
scale military exercises in Egypt and 
Oman do ring to change the sig- 
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nificance of this strategic reverse. 

However distant the prospects for 
successful negotiations appeared 
over the last decade, they all de¬ 
pended on an arrangement being 
reached under which land would be 
exchanged for peace. Agreement was 
reached between Israel and Egypt be¬ 
cause the Sinai could be given back in 
return for a peace treaty. Any further 
deal depended on the West Bank 
being returned in some guise or other 
and this assumption lay at the heart 
of 10 years of American peace Initia¬ 
tives. 

This has now changed. Since the 
Reagan plan was announced, tbe es¬ 
tablishment of Israeli settlements on 
the West Bank has been speeded up. 
Creeping annexation is replaced by 
galloping annexation. By stating that 
it is “impracticable” for such settle¬ 
ments to be dismantled. Secretary of 
States George P. Shultz has in effect 
insured that no new peace initiative 
will be able to get off the ground. The 
quid pro quo no longer exists. 

The daily fighting in Lebanon tends 
to overshadow the significance of 
these changes. Diplomats and the 
press concentrate on the skirmishes 
in the hills above Beirut, downgrad¬ 
ing the transformation of the West 
Bank. From Menacbem Begin’s point 
of view this shift in focus is one of the 
most useful consequences of the inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon. 

Knowledge that the Administration 
is either unwilling or unable to deliver 
on the West Bank and Lebanon 
clearly makes the United States a less 
attractive ally to the Arabs. Pro- 
Western regimes are conscious that 
close links with Washington does lit¬ 
tle for their domestic popularity. 
More significant, the final absorption 
of the West Bank may mark the end of 
American predominance in tbe re¬ 
gion, a crucial prop of which is the be¬ 
lief that Washington has the power to 
get negotiations under way. 

The consequence of these two fail¬ 
ures — to get Israel to freeze the set¬ 
tlements and to withdraw from Leba¬ 
non— is already having an impact on 
American influence in the region. The 
Syrians have cultivated closer rela¬ 
tions with Moscow while Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Kuwait are distancing them¬ 
selves from Washington. 

The key failure was to allow the 
Reagan plan to falter and expire. 
From that moment, Washington has 
never been able to regain the political 
initiative. Without a freeze on settle¬ 
ments, which would keep alive the 
hope that the West Bank is in some ‘ 
way negotiable, it has little to offer 
the Arabs and reduced leverage on Is¬ 
rael. Ingredients for any future peace 
initiative will soon no longer exist. 


ABROAD AT HOME 


The Limits of Force 


By Anthony Lewis 


BOSTON, Aqg. 20 — At this time a 
year ago Israel was winding up its 
war in Lebanon, claiming major 
political as well as military victories. 
The P.L.O. had been defeated in bat¬ 
tle and Syria humiliated. With that, it 
was said, there would be a “stable, 
sovereign Lebanon” — a Lebanon at 
peace with Israel. 

The words ring with irony now. 
There is no stability in Lebanon. Its 
Government is effectively sovereign 
only in and around Beirut, not includ¬ 
ing tbe airport. There is no peace, and 
relations with Israel are an agitating 
factor in the country’s murderous 
political divisions. 

There was' a small incident the 
otter day that showed how distant re¬ 
ality is from the visions of a year ago. 
Israel's Defense Minister, Moshe 
Arens, appeared in Beirut and was 
feted by the Phalangist Christian 
militia. The Prime Minister of Leba¬ 
non, Shafik al-Wazzan, threatened to 
resign in protest. To calm him, Presi¬ 
dent Amin Gemayel, himself the 
leader of the Phalange, criticized the 
Phalangists and asked the Cabinet to 
“condemn the Arens visit.” 


The Lebanese adventure has gone 
wrong for Israel in many different 
ways. For the people of Israel the 
worst miscalculation has proved to be 
the human cost. More than 500 Israeli 
soldiers have been killed in Lebanon 
so far, and tbe casualties continue. 
That is a direct result of expanding 
tbe invasion beyond the stated origi¬ 
nal objective of clearing the P.L.O. 
from a 30-mile strip in southern Leba¬ 
non — an objective that was achieved 
in a week, with few Israeli casualties. 

A major gain claimed for Israel in 
the war—and for the United States — 
was the showing up of Soviet weapons. 
Syria’s Soviet-made aircraft and an¬ 
tiaircraft missiles were simply over¬ 
whelmed. Syria had been significantly 
weakened, it was said, and Soviet influ¬ 
ence set back in the whole region. 

The result has been to the contrary. 
The Russians have made an extraor¬ 
dinary effort to rearm Syria, pouring 
in new weapons and advisers. That 
demonstration of commitment and 
resources has no doubt impressed the 
Arab world. Syria, with its arms re¬ 
stored, is taking an aggressive politi¬ 
cal line in Lebanon and exercising 
greater influence on Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf states. 

In Lebanon itself the Israeli invasion 
removed one large cause of political 
trouble: the P.L.O. state-within- 
a-state. But the myriad other conflicts 
of sect and tribe that afflict the country 
were not resolved and in some cases 
may have been aggravated. 

For example, the Shuf mountain re¬ 
gion above Beirut escaped the worst of 
Lebanon’s civil warfare over the 


years. There was an arcane system of 
understandi n gs there between the 
Druse sect and the Maronife Chris¬ 
tians. It was upset when Israeli forces 
came in, and what will happen when 
they leave? The recent Druse shelling 
of Beirut airport was a pre-emptive 
show of force. 

The division of Lebanon, with its 
complicated hatreds and private 
armies, is of course not to be blamed 
on Israel. But the assertion of a year 
ago that the invasion would help end 
all that has proved fatuous. The coun¬ 
try is nearer total partition than ever. 

When there seemed to be a chance 
for a Lebanon free of foreign armies, 
when the Israeti-Lebanese with¬ 
drawal agreement was signed, Syria 
said no. That disappointed many, in¬ 
cluding the United States Govern¬ 
ment. But in truth there never was 
any chance that Syria would say yes 
to an agreement that to a significant 
extent detached Lebanon from tbe 
Arab world — and did so without a 
settlement of Syrian-Israeli issues. 

Israel rightly yearns for a peace 
treaty with Lebanon as with Egypt. 
But what the last year has shown is 
that such a peace is not obtainable by 
force. An opposition member of the 
Knesset, Annum Rubinstein, said the 
Government had not understood the 
limits of force in politics. “An insensi¬ 
tivity to political facts,” he said, 
“blinded the government and resulted 
in the fiasco of the war in Lebanon. ” 

In Israel there were and are deep 
divisions over what is called a “war of 
choice” — not of necessity. Tbe phe¬ 
nomenon of war resistance appeared 
for the first time, with some reservists 
refusing to serve in Lebanon. Now tbe 
economic costs are beginning to be felt. 
There are concerns about the moral re¬ 
sponsibilities taken on by Israel: for 
one, the fate of thousands of Palestin¬ 
ian refugees now without other protec¬ 
tion in Lebanon. 

The doubts in Israel are not, I think, 
matched among Israel’s supporters in 
this country. They waivered when the 
bombs fell on Beirut, but now many 
seem to resent any expression of doubt 
about the Begin Government's course 
in Lebanon. And that is so even though 
Prime Minister Begin himself report¬ 
edly is suffering from doubts. 

The immediate excuse for the inva¬ 
sion in June 1982 was an assassination 
attempt by a Palestinian splinter 
group on the Israeli Ambassador in 
London, Shlomo Argov. Last month 
Mr. Argov, recovering from his - 
wounds, spoke out about the war. 
“Those who brought it upon us,” he 
said, “should have thought more than 
twice about the price, especially in 
human life. Tbe Lebanon war is an un¬ 
successful war, tnd the people of Israel 
came out weakened by it.” 
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Leisure 


‘La Cage’ Now 
Comes as a Musical 




By LESLIE BENNETTS 


R ecently a friend of Arthur 
Laurents went to see "La 
Cage Aux Folles," which 
Mr. Laurents directed. 
After the first act he asked 
Mr. Laurents archly, “Are there any 
tricks you haven't used?" 

Mr. Laurents grinned. "Yes, and 
they’re all in the second act,” he re¬ 
plied. 

"La Cage Aux Folles" is that kind 
of musical: extravagant and splashy, 
with a lavish succession of costumes 
and flamboyant chorus numbers. 

But despite its old-fashioned in¬ 
gredients and the glamour that $5 
million can buy, the fact that "La 
Cage" has been a box office hit in 
Boston has surprised even its princi¬ 
pals. After all, a musical comedy 
about a pair of middle-aged homosex¬ 
ual lovers, featuring a flouncey 
chorus of drag queens, is not exactly 
the kind of fare guaranteed to elicit 
standing ovations from strait-laced 
Bostonians. Nevertheless, "La Cage" 
brought cheering audiences to their 
feet throughout seven weeks of per¬ 
formances in Boston, where it 
grossed nearly $2 million and sold out 
the last four weeks. 

The show must still win critical and 
audience approval in New York, 
where it opens tonight at the Palace 
Theater. But with $4 million in ad¬ 
vance ticket sales, even mixed re¬ 
views may not prevent it from being a 
commercial success. 

Its director acknowledges that the 
subject of "La Cage” is a risky propo¬ 
sition. "I think this show is actually 
very deceptive, because people do not 
expect something that is that enter¬ 
taining to be saying anything they 
might be afraid of,” Mr. Laurents 
says. "This play has an audience 
crying and cheering for several 
things that if you took a Gallup poll 
they would be against. Drag queens? 
A boy accepting a man as his mother? 
The love of two men, onstage in an 
-American musical comedy, singing a 
love song to each other and meaning 

"La Cage" was written by Harvey 
Fierstein, the Tony Award-winning 
author of "Torch Song Trilogy,” and 
it has a score by Jerry Herman, the 
composer and lyricist responsible for 
"Hello, Dolly!” and "Mame." It is 
based on the original French play by 
Jean Poiret, which ran in Paris for 
more than seven years and inspired 
the successful movie “La Cage Aux 
Folles” and its sequel "La Cage Aux 
Folles II." 

The musical stars George Hearn 
, and Gene Barry as Albin and 
Georges, the longtime lovers whose 
domestic peace is shattered when 
Georges's son—the product of a long- 
ago one-night stand — announces his 
intention to wed the daughter of a cru¬ 
sader for public morals. The son begs 
his father to present himself as a solid 
heterosexual citizen rather than what 
he really is — namely the homosexual 
owner of a St. Tropez nightclub re¬ 
nowned for its drag queens. Compli¬ 
cating the situation is the fact that the 
most famous of these drag queens is 
the flamboyant Albin, also known as 
Zaza, who raised the boy "like a 
mother" and is only too eager to 
present himself to the prospective in¬ 
laws as exactly that — the proud 
mother of the groom. 

Despite the inevitable stresses of 
bringing a very large, very expensive 
musical to Broadway, Mr. Laurents 
seems to be thoroughly enjoying him¬ 
self. Although he hasn't been highly 
visible on Broadway recently, Mr. 
Laurents has had more than a bit of 
experience in such matters, both as a 
writer and as a director. The author 
of "West Side Story" and "Do I Hear 
a Waltz?" among other musicals, he 
also wrote the book for "Gypsy," and 
his directorial credits include "I Can 
Get It for You Wholesale." In addi¬ 
tion, Mr. Laurents has written 
screenplays for such films as "The 
Way We Were" and "1116 Turning 
Point.” 

Although he had had a lukewarm 
response to the movie of "La Cage 
Aux Folles," Mr. Laurents was en¬ 
thusiastic when approached with the 
prospect of working with Jerry Her¬ 
man and Harvey Fierstein on the 
musical. “I’d been looking for some¬ 
thing to direct," he says. "Every once 
in a while. I like to do it, but it's very 
hard to And something worth spend¬ 
ing all that time on. Basically, I con¬ 
sider myself a writer. Writers are the 
chosen people; they're the luckiest, to 
have that kind of talent. I read about 
how awful it is to be alone in that 
room, but I love it. Everyone day¬ 
dreams and fantasizes, and that’s 
what writing is — putting your day¬ 
dreams and fantasies down on paper. 
You’re not alone, you're with all these 
creatures." 

Directing offers its own rewards, 
however. “I like directing because I 
like working with actors, and I like 
seeing how much you can get out of 
material beyond what seems to be 
there," Mr. Laurents observes. "I 
also, like everyone else who stays in 
theater, am wildly stagestruck. It's 
enormous fun, and exciting to use 
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every kind of theatrical device you 
can think of to make a piece more ex¬ 
citing and illuminating and moving.'' 

• 

The magic of the theater has capti¬ 
vated Mr. Laurents since he was a 
small child. "It was the moment of 
the curtain going up," he muses. 
"You never knew what you were 
going to see. I think one of the great¬ 
est things in life is to be surprised — 
pleasantly surprised. That’s one of 
the things that keeps us going in life. 
Theater is a fantasy, and you can 
make it all come true.” 

What Mr. Laurents calls "tricks" 
— he doesn’t want to enumerate 
them, lest he spoil any surprises — he 
sees merely as tools. "You can’t get 
by with just tricks, but you use them 
to heighten a theatrical moment." he 
explains. “It’s the childhood part of 
theater, all the glamour and glitter 
and beads and feathers and sequins, 
and disappearing this and appearing 
that. But finally it has to get down to 
people and emotions, and that’s been 
missing from musical theater, badly. 
I really feel that musical theater has 
been getting lost in all the icing, with 
no cake. It’s lovely to see the icing, 
but if you’re going to spend $45, there 
has to be more. I think so many peo¬ 
ple have the mistaken notion that tr 
be positive is to be inartistic, and that 
cynicism and a bleak view of life 
equal art. I don’t believe it. Grubbi¬ 
ness has no monopoly on truth. Per¬ 
sonally, I don’t know why Beckett 
doesn’t jump out a window, given the 
way he sees the world. All the icing 
and the glitter make people feel bet¬ 
ter, and if you feel better you’re more 
disposed to accepting what's served 
to you. I think people do need some¬ 
body else to say, 'Yes, life is glorious, 
or can be. if you let yourself go emo¬ 
tionally— and have a sense of humor 
about it.' 1 think 'La Cage’ does that." 

• 

Whether or not Broadway audi¬ 
ences will be disposed to accept 
what’s served to them in this case, 
Mr. Laurents is frankly pessimistic in 
his perception of public attitudes to¬ 
ward homosexuality. "I think gays 
are at the lowest end of the scale," he 
says. "Everybody looks down on 
gays.” 

Nor does Mr. Laurents harbor any 
illusions about its potential long-term 
effect. "I don’t think theater changes 
attitudes," he says matter-of-factiy. 
"1 think we would like to think that, 
but I don’t believe it." 

Although the context of "La Cage” 
is highly specific, Mr. Laurents sees 
its message as universal. The show’s 
theme is encapsulated in the first act 
Curtain number, when George Hearn, 
as the maternal drag queen hurt and 
angered by his surrogate son’s at¬ 
tempt to exclude him from the pre¬ 
nuptial proceedings, sings a proud 
and defiant song called “I Am What I 
Am." 

"What it is saying in terms of the 
character is very important to every 
single member of the audience," Mr. 
Laurents declares. "It’s the way 
everybody should feel about himself 
and his life. This show takes you into 
a fantasy world in St. Tropez with 
people who are hot quite connected 
with reality, but it ends with what life 
is all about: two people who love each 
other. You love somebody else, and 
you have it. There’s no security blan¬ 
ket like the love of another person 
whom you love.” 

Indeed, Jerry Herman — who says 
he never thinks in terms of messages 
when working on a score—views “La 
Cage” as a love story above all. To 
him, the essence of the show is 
summed up in a tender love song 
called "Song on the Sand," which 
Georges sings to Albin. “I chose the 
very identifiable situation of remem¬ 
bering part of a song that reminds 
you of an earlier time," Mr. Herman 
says. “Georges sings, 'I hear la da da 
da da da da and I’m young and in 
love,' but It’s not only about Georges 
and Albin; it’s about anyone who 
remembers the beginning of a love af¬ 
fair. I watch couples hold hands dur¬ 
ing that number, and it thrills me. 


MUSIC NOTES 


Incentives 

The opera-musical theater division 
of the National Endowment for the 
Arts has announced a new program 
designed to encourage independent 
"producers" to create and present 
new work. The program is an exten¬ 
sion of an extant program that seeks 
to encourage actual opera companies 
and other performing institutions to 

foster the new. 

The new program is aimed at unaf¬ 
filiated innovators — be they artists, 
composers or avant-garde impresar¬ 
ios —- to aid exploration of new kinds 
of mixed-media theatrical synthesis. 
The deadline for applications is Sept. 
23, and guidelines can be obtained by 
writing Opera-Musical Theater, Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Arts, 1100 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.. Wash- 
ingum, D.C. 2050$. 
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George Hearn 
and "Les CageH**” 
in"LaCageAux 
Folles, ” directed by 
Arthur Laurents. 
Opening tonight at the 
Palace Theater. 
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This is an emotion that works for all 
people. It’s the same love everyone 
has, if they’re lucky." 

• 

Harvey Fierstein says he was two- 
thirds of the way through writing “La 
Cage" before he realized what it was 
about. For him, the emphasis is 
slightly different, focusing on the 
son’s journey toward an understand¬ 
ing of what is important in life. "Ob¬ 
viously, what we want people to go 
home with is a reaffirmation ot rela¬ 
tionships,” Mr. Fierstein says. "I 
hate to call it a family unit, but that’s 
what it is. A family does not have to 
be blood relations; -it’s people who 
come together and take care of each 
other. If 1 had to sum up what the 
show is about in one phrase, it would 
be, ‘Honor thy father arid tflyiffother* 
— whether that’s your real fatter and 
mother or the people who have made 
you a person or the people who care 
about you. Everyone says I’m old- 
fashioned, that I’m trying to turn 
homosexuals into heterosexuals, but I 
believe that love and marriage and 
family and commitment do not be¬ 
long to heterosexuals. They belong to 
the human experience, and gays 
should have those options. '* 

If "La Cage" changes no one’s atti¬ 
tude toward homosexuality, Mr. Lau¬ 
rents thinks it may at least prompt its 
audiences to a renewed appreciation 
of the power of love. "What 1 hope 
they will take away from it is a sim¬ 
ple point," he says. "Everyone has 
games they play, and here are two 
people who play these games. And 
one of the things you must understand 
about loving someone is that there 
are going to be times when this per- j 
son is going to behave what you con¬ 
sider to be very badly, for a reason 
that is separate from you. But if you 
understand that they can do that and 
still love and respect you, then the 
love will go on. But you must finally 
demand from the other person; you 
must call them to account, and say, 
‘You have now gone too far—this you 
cannot do.’ The other person will see 
it. and say, ‘You’re right."' 

That, at least, is how it happens on 
Broadway. For Mr. Laurents, the 
power of fantasy is transcendent, and 
has been since he was a child growing 
up in Flatbush. His theatrical debut 
was provided by summer camp, 
where — because he -was “agile 
enough to climb up the mast of a ship 
and bright enough to remember some 
lines” — he was cast in a play called 
"The Crow's Nest. ” 

Thus bitten, Mr. Laurents began to 
make regular pilgrimages into Man¬ 
hattan, going to the theater alone at 
the age of 10 or 11 and bringing a book 
to read during intermission. He also 
wrote his first play at that age, an 
opus that he envisioned as a short 
story but that was all in dialogue. 


Benefit Concert 

Zubin Mehta, Daniel Barenboim, 
Jessye Norman and Itzhak Perlman 
will be among those participating in a 
benefit concert in support of two or¬ 
ganizations that oppose the nuclear- 
arms race. The concert will take 
place at Avery Fisher Hall cm Oct. 24. 
Mr. Mehta will conduct an orchestra 
made up of members of nearly every 
ensemble in the area, incl udin g the 
New York Philharmonic and the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

The benefit is being organized by 
Musicians Against Nuclear Arms, 
which was founded last year. Its 
president is the composer Earl Kim. 
Tickets at $25, $50 and $100 will be 
available from the Fisher Hall box of¬ 
fice in the fall. Patron tickets at $175, 
$500 and $1,000 may be purchased by 
calling 874-4098. 
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He began his career in show busi¬ 
ness writing radio plays, and al¬ 
though World War II intervened, it 
also helped to propel Mr. Laurents 
into the big leagues. While in the 
Army, he wrote a play called "The 
Home of the Brave," which was 
produced on Broadway after the war. 

"The play was enormously helpful 
to me as a person, because I was very 
young, in my mid-20’s," Mr. Laurents 
recalls. "The play was a succes d’es- 
lime, and it was sold to the movies , 
but it was essentially a flop. And what 
I learned was that anybody who be¬ 
lieves it — success or failure — is 
dead. That atrophies you, as a person 
and as a writer. You have to really try 
to believe what you think. So I’ve 
never suffered since then,_ from suc¬ 
cess or faiTurej^Tfiey’re just part of 


my profession. The first time around, 
1 was too young and too dumb to know 
what was happening. But I’ve seen so 
many writers have themselves, 
which is of first importance, and their 
talent, which is of second importance, 
badly damaged by believing what the 
press or what fashion says. People in 
general become closed to life, and 
that’s very bad for people in the arts, 
particularly successful people. You 
find most successful people repeating 
themselves, because it’s safe. To do 
anything, particularly in the theater, 
is really walking out on a gangplank 
and diving out into a sea of sharks.” 
Mr. Laurents pauses and smiles, a 
wicked glint in his eye. “Thai again, I 
love the ocean,” he adds. 

Although he has not: been a major 
presence on Broadway in some years. 


his reaction is one of genuine amuse¬ 
ment at the thought that some might 
view his present venture as a signifi¬ 
cant upturn in his career. “In peo¬ 
ple’s minds, this may be the come¬ 
back of a has-been, but I don't think 
about it like that," says Mr. Laurents 
good-humoredly. “I’ve always been 
busy. So you’re between lovers — 
there’s always another one coming 
along. Suppose this were a big flop. 
I’d say. If this one doesn’t work, 
there’s always the next one.” 

He is as philosophical about suc¬ 
cess as about failure; although he has 
enjoyed major successes, they have 
always left him unsatisfied. “I never 
thought I was good enough, by my, 
own standards, and I still don V’TO 
says. 


Bank Hapoalim 
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However you pronounce our name, we’re 
the Bank to talk to. 


As we’ve grown from Israel’s major bank 
into one of the world’s 100 leading banks, 
more and more businessmen are learning 
to pronounce our name. 

They’ve discovered what Bank Hapoalim’s 
lull range of banking services can do 
for their corporate financing, trade flow 
and international transactions. 

They’ve learned how $22.3 billion 
in assets can support their growth plans. 


And they’re finding, in 360 banking 
offices in 14 countries worldwide, 
specialists they can really talk to. 

Over 60 years experience is integrated 
into our customized approach to banking. 
That’s why we’re the Bank that grants 
more loans than any other bank in Israel. 
And why we’re among the world’s 
top 50 banks in profitability. 

And that’s something to talk about. 


Bank Hapoalim: 

The bank to talk to. 


Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd.. Tel Aviv, Israel. Tel: (03)628111 


New York • Los Angeles 
Chicago • Philadelphia 
Boston • Miami • Toronto 


Montreal • London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich • Luxembourg 


Buenos Aires ■ Sao Paulo 
Caracas • Mexico City 
Montevideo ■ Puma del Este 


Panama City • Cayman Islands 
.And over 340 branches 
of the group in Israel. 


Jk 

Hebrew vowel markings. Pronounced: Bank Ha-poh-ah-leem. 
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:! : * ; Daniel Gavron tags on to a tour of Israel by a group of Friends of Peace Now from abroad. 



Fncnds of Peace Now visit Elkana during a tour of West Bank settlements (left) and meet with a member of Kfar Adiunim to hear the settlers’ case— ‘We are a loyal Zionist group, a loyal opposition. 



(Joel Fishman) 


QUESTIONS AND CONTRADICTIONS 


“TO BE HONEST, if the Arabs 
were in charge of water, electricity 
and law enforcement, that would be 
pretty scary for us.” 

The place is Kfar Adumim, on the 
road to Jericho. The speaker, Judy 
Cooperman. 35, dark-haired and 
thoughtful, is an American im¬ 
migrant of two years. The question: 
whether she would be prepared to 
stay in Kfar Adumim, if the area 
were returned to Arab rule. 

Her interlocutors are members of 
the first-ever tour of Israel 
organised by the Friends of Peace 
Now from abroad. Initiated by the 
Friends in Chicago and the Mor- 
dechai Anilewicz circle of New 
York, the group's members come 
from all over the U.S. A couple 
from England have joined for to¬ 
day's West Bank tour. 

The questions come thick and 
fast: why didn't Cooperman settle 
in Galilee? Shouldn't the Palesti¬ 
nians have self-determination? 
What sort of territorial compromise 
is possible on the West Bank? 
Would she be prepared to leave her 
village for a Sinai-type peace settle- 

IN THE GOOIjSoJd days of the . 
silent film when nothing seemed 
runnier than a couple of guys heav¬ 
ing custard pies at each other, a 
routine considered almost as funny 
involved two people rushing 
towards each other with arms out¬ 
stretched. while the audience 
waited for the clinch. It never hap¬ 
pened. The couple ran right past 
each other. 

f was reminded of this routine in 
Sunday's late Halomot Be’aspanya. 
which freely translates into 
something like “castles in the air." 
Israel Radio had recruited two psy¬ 
chologists for the phone-in feature, 
to explain to listeners why they had 
dreamt what they had dreamt. Tbe 
dreamers obviously expected an in¬ 
terpretation a la Joseph to Pharaoh, 
hut we were all disappointed. I’ll 
gladly recommend the programme, 
any time, hut as a sleeping pill only. 

The one bright moment in two 


ariel 

A review of arts 
and letters in Israel' 


NUMBER 55 AVAILABLE SOON! 

The 1983-84 ARIEL series will begin with . 

ARIEL number 55. which will be published W 

shortly. It will include the following features: 


ment with Jordan or the Palesti¬ 
nians? 

Cooperman handles herself well, 
speaking sincerely, but without 
heat. She doesn't think there will be 
compromise on the West Bank, 
because the PLO won't let it hap¬ 
pen. She thinks the Arabs will even¬ 
tually accept Jews having the whole 
Land of Israel. If the area were 
returned to Arab rule she supposes 
she would agree to leave — but it 
wouldn't happen. 

Her answers don't satisfy her 
audience, but they are warm in their 
thanks at the end of the dialogue — 
possibly to compensate for their 
tough questions and to express ap¬ 
preciation for her guts. 

“! like talking to people with dif¬ 
ferent views,” Cooperman smiles. 

The members return to their bus. 
Their next meeting is with former 
acting mayor of Hebron, Mustafa 
Natshe. 

This is a tourist group with a dif¬ 
ference. Made up of rabbis, lec¬ 
turers, social workers and jour¬ 
nalists, it ranges in age from late 20s 
to early 60s. The bus is not air- 
conditioned: the visitors eat 

hours of listening was the story 
about a married couple and the 
Lubnvichcr Rebbe. (If the couple 
concerned invented the story, they 
deserve a prize for the year's best 
husidic Pieixxe). 

This particular couple’s marriage 
had soured because they had no 
children. ‘A neighbour who knew 
about their childlessness suggested 
that, since he was about to set forth 
on a pilgrimage to the rebbe, 
perhaps the couple would allow him. 
to present their case. The couple 
consented. 

The neighbour returned in due 
course, hut with little encouraging 
news. The rebbe, he recounted, had 
heard him out and then responded 
with a single, cryptic sentence-. “I 
have already given them my 
answer." 

However, it was subsequently dis¬ 
covered that on the same night the 
couple had each had identical 



A chapter from Late Divorces. 
by A.B. Yehoshua 

Poetry by Dan Pagls, Ittamar Yaoz-Kest 
and others 

A short story by Aharon Appelfeld 

Yad Vashem as an Art Museum, by 
Joseph Us ha ns ky 

Nature Protection in Israel, by Joseph Shadur 
. The Kol Demama Dance Group, by Dora Sowden 

Now in its twenty-first year of publication, ARIEL is published 
three times a year. Each issue, in English. French. German 
and Spanish editions, is fully illustrated with 16 colour pages 
and many black-and-white plates, printed on high-quality art 
chrome paper. ARIEL is published and distnbuted by The 
Jerusalem Post. (Note: The 1982-83 ARIEL series is also 
available as a set. or as individual issues.) 

To order your subscription to ARIEL, fill out the form below 
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3349. Jerusalem. Make cheques payable to The Jerusalem 
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ARIEL. P.O.Box 3349. Jerusalem 
Published and distributed by The Jerusalem Post 
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sandwiches and sleep in youth 
hostels and kibbutzim. They pay 
their own way. 

The initiative came from abroad, 
explains Peace Now's foreign con¬ 
tacts chief, Hebrew University lec¬ 
turer Galia Golan. The movement, 
together with Kibbutz Artzi, 
arranged an intensive two-week 
programme or seminars, tours, lec¬ 
tures and discussions. A seminar at 
Gival Haviva, the Kibbutz Artzi 
seminary, was followed by a tour of 
Galilee, where the members met 
with Jews and Arabs. After the 
Wl 4 Bank tour would come a one- 
day seminar with lecturers like for¬ 
mer IDF Intelligence Chief Prof. 
Yehoshafat Harkabi and former 
senior Foreign Ministry official 
Alouph Hareven. 

FOR PROF. Elliot Zashin, 43, this 
is the first trip to Israel. Taking fre¬ 
quent sips from his water-bottle, 
Zashin, who teaches political 
science at the University of Illinois 
and is a member of the local 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze cam¬ 
paign. explains that he has felt un¬ 
comfortable about Israeli policy 


since the late 1960s. 

“When 1 read the first reports in 
the American press about Peace 
Now. I felt that here at last was a 
group I could relate to,” he says. He 
had never wanted to visit Israel — 
and certainly not as a tourist — but 
the programme of the Chicago 
Friends had at once appealed to 
him. 

Coming here has confirmed his 
feelings. On the one hand he is dis¬ 
tressed by Likud government policy 
and concerned about the separation 
of Jews and Arabs into “separate 
compartments," even inside Israel: 
on the other, he has been inspired 
by the many people he has met who 
are working for peace and coex¬ 
istence, warming particularly to 
some of the Kibbutz Artzi veterans. 
They have, he feels, devoted their 
lives to social justice and building a 
better society. 

Now that he has come once, he 
will return. He would very much 
like to spend a semester teaching at 
one of Israel's universities. 

Peter Gray, 28, founder of the 
Chicago Friends, Roby Newman, 


m 


dreams, a fact that emerged when 
the neighbour presented them with 
a picture of the rebbe. “But that is 
the man I saw in my dream!” the 
wife exclaimed. “I saw him too,” 
added her husband. It seems that 
the rebbe had also delivered an 
identical message to the two. In 
their dreams they were ordered to 
live strictly in accordance with the 
luhttrai hamishpacha mishnaic in¬ 
junctions which deal primarily with 
sexual abstinence following 
menstruation. 

Believe it or not, the lady has 
since been delivered of a strapping 
boy. We were not told whether they 
had called him Menachem, in 
honour of the Rebbe. 

FRIDAY afternoon’s Sheshet on 
the Second Programme brought 
comfort lu redheads. Apparently 
red is “in'* this year. They even held 


LISTENING W.JZe'& Schul 

n special contest in the U.S. to pick 
out the most winsome auburn 
beauty. Two per cent of North 
Americans arc said to be carrot- 
lopped. No comparable Israeli' 
statistics were available, but it is 
known that King David had red 
locks. Which may explain his quick 
temper and roving eye. Red is also a 
common hair colour in the 
Samaritan community, although 
this may he due to inbreeding. 

It is. on the other hand, extremely 
rare among the Arabs and red- 
haired women used to fetch top 
prices on the marriage market. 
Sheikh Mutlaq of Majdal village, 
near Tiberias, had a red-haired wife. 
Said to have been sired by a Turkish 
sergeant during World War I, she 
bcc;imc known as bint el Turq (the 
Turk’s daughter). 

Finally, we were treated to Ella 
Fitzgerald belting out a number 
about the redhead she loves. 


For Participants in 
Fashion Week 

An Extra Day 
of Fashion 

You are cordially invited to a 

Gala Premiere 

introducing 

Fashion Variations 

by 

JUDITH /HULER 
THE ROXY LOOK 

August 28, 6 p.m. 
at the Dan-Carmel Hotel, Haifa 




25, of the Mordechai'Anilewicz cir¬ 
cle in New York and David 
Cesarani, 27. founder of the British 
Friends of Peace Now. have all 
been to Israel before. All of them 
make the same point. There is. they 
say, a large reservoir of Jews sym¬ 
pathetic to Israel who are turned off 
by the present Israeli policies. The 
Friends of Peace Now- groups give 
these people a chance to identify 
with Zionism. 

“We are a loyal Zionist group,” 
emphasizes Gray, “a loyal opposi¬ 
tion.” 

Newman points out that the 
Anilewicz circle attracts left-wing 
Jews who would otherwise be 
hostile to Israel. “We are caught in 
the middle,” she says. “The left 
regards us as Zionist imperialists 
and the Zionist establishment looks 
on us as left-wing extremists.” 

Coming on this trip, she asserts, 
has reinforced her hopes for aliya. ’ 
She has met people she would like 
to work with, and found a cause for 
which to fight. 

ARRIVING IN Hebron, the group 
crowds onto the veranda of Mustafa 


I FIND MYSELF less and less in 
sympathy with a new generation of 
generals who publicly air their 
views, ns they did this week on 
radio, regardless of the damage to 
their ow-n image. This week we had 
a crowd of them protesting * 
vigorously against the proposed im- 


Natshe's pleasant villa, together 
with another busload of Peace Now- 
youth leaders. The former acting 
mayor's sons somehow contrive to 
serve ail their 50 guests with orange- 
juice. giving the impression that the 
family has done this before with 
other groups. 

Natshe is urbane, charming, 
humorous, and Galia Golan's brief 
word of thanks at the end of an 
hour's conversation is reinforced by 
a strong round of applause. 

Natshe pays a warm tribute to 
Peace Now . The people of Hebron 
know who the people of this move¬ 
ment are. he tells the group. They 
know that when there is trouble 
there is one group of Israelis who 
will come and show solidarity, and 
they appreciate this. 

Natshe puts over a strong pica for 
a two-state solution: Israel and a 
Palestinian stale, side by side: but 
he also iasists that the PLO is the 
only representative of the Palesti¬ 
nian people. The group spots the in¬ 
consistency and the exchanges are 
vigorous. 

“Why is there no Peace Now 

position of income tax on their 
[eliremenl pensions. And why not 
tax their pensions? 1 don’t begrudge 
anyone anything, but retired of¬ 
ficers arc entitled to claim pensions 
earlier than most people (usually 
while still in (heir mid-40s), and 
have at least 20 to 25 more produc¬ 
tive years ahead of them, "during 
which they stand a more than 
reasonable chance of earning a se¬ 
cond pension. 

I also fail to see why all these 
healthy and relatively young men 
should get the prime cuts, all the 
. way from jobs to special Treasury 
cons derations. 


among the Palestinians?” demands 
one of the group. Natshe replies 
that he would come to Tel Aviv and 
demonstrate with them, if he could. 
“No.” they insist, "We will oppose 
Begin — your job is to oppose 
A rafat.” 

Natshe stands firm. He sees no 
reason for him to oppose the PLO. 
He maintains that, if the Israeli 
government recognized Palestinian 
rights, the PLO would recognize 
Israel. 

A visitor refers to the Camp 
David accords: there Prime 
Minister Begin recognized “the 
legitimate rights of the Palesti¬ 
nians.” Not enough, insists Natshe; 
there must be acceptance of a 
Palestinian state. And there matters 
rest. The visitors are impressed, but 
fully aware of the contradictions. 

Before the bus leaves Hebron, il 
slops at a local glass factory, and for 
10 minutes the group becomes a 
conventional tourist party, 
bargaining, buying souvenirs and 
posing for photographs with the 
glass-blowers. Then it is back to 
Jerusalem. ■ 

1 always used to think of officers 
. .as patriots — instead I’m..^cover¬ 
ing that they have become’ a club 
engaged in scratching each others' 
backs. It seems to me that the 
widespread support the officers are 
enjoying in their protest is based on 
a general eagerness to take a swipe 
at Finance Minister Yoram Aridor, 
rather than any factual considera¬ 
tions. . 

Industry and Trade Minister Gi¬ 
deon Pail was quoted as saying, 
after a meeting with the chief of 
military intelligence: “We were told 
Lillie Red Riding Hood stories." 
And so we were. 




Reading the Jerusalem Post every day 
keeps you abreast of the important 
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Commercial banks to raise 
interest rates from Sept 1 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Commercial banks 
will raise iheir interest rates on both 
the sums they lend and borrow on 
September I. 

The prime rate for business ac¬ 
counts will be raised by eight per 
cent to (Of per cent annually. 
However, since most banks have 
different grades oF customers, 
depending on the sum borrowed, 
the length of time and the 
promptness of payment, many 
clients will pay more. Some banks 
have half a dozen standard grades. 

In addition, customers will also 
be charged an eight per cent-bank¬ 
ing fee. which will bring the lowest 
real interest rate up to 109 per cent. 

Non-approved overdrafts will cost 
at least 66 per cent more — 101 per 
cent, plus eight per cent, plus 66 per 
cent — for a minimum total of 175 
per cent. However, since there are 
also several grades for non- 
approved overdrafts, many bor¬ 
rowers in this category Loo will pay 
more. 

As for overdrafts for salaried 


persons, these ore also to be more 
expensive, but the exact rate has not 
vet been fixed. 

Commercial banks will increase 
their interest payments on short 
time deposits (called variously 
Pikadon L'zmun Katzuv, or PALAK, 
or Pikadon Ktzar Moed, or 
PAKAMl. by eight per cein. These 
will then pay 60 to 86 per cent, 
depending on the length of time the 
.sum is deposited and the size of the 
sum. (The longer the deposit and 
the higher the sum. the greater the 
interest rate.) 

As for Negotiable Certificates of 
Deposit (Tefasim. or Teudot 
Pikdanot S’hirot), the interest rate 
will also be raised by eight per cent 
and will now range from 50 per cent 
to 93 p L -r cent a year. 

Asked how much a 0.3 per cent 
lax on checking accounts would in¬ 
crease business accounts, one bank 
estimated “about 49 per cent a year, 
hut the exact calculations are only 
now being worked out." However, 
this bank did not think the 0.3 tax 
on checking accounts would be pas¬ 
sed. 



Eilat mayor told to 
‘keep his hands off 


Your money & your 


Poor countries delay paying 
back over $40b. in debts 


Koor buys 25 per cent more of Tadiran 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Koor announced 
yesterday that it had acquired a 
further 25 per cent holding in 
Tadiran. bringing its total interests 
to 75 per cent. Koor paid General 
Telephone and Electronics of the 
U.S. some S30 million for the 
equity. GT and E still holds the' 
remaining 25 per cent interest in 
Tadiran. 

The Koor spokesman stated 
yesterday that GT and E had an¬ 
nounced some time ago it was reduc¬ 
ing its holdings abroad, and that this 
sale was part of such a general 
reduction. At this stage, it was 
staled, there are no negotiations on 
GT and E selling, or Koor buying, 
the remaining 25 per cent held by 
the American giant. 

The Koor spokesman did note 


that "tic are looking for another 
foreign partner, preferably in the 
U.S. but anywhere in the western 
industrial world, which has ad¬ 
vanced Research and Develop¬ 
ment. plus international marketing 
facilities, to buy GT and E's equity 
from us.” 

The American company, which 
invested in Tadiran in the early 
J 970s. provided not only R and D, 
but also international markets, and 
it was both these factors which 
helped Tadiran develop in the field 
of semi-military electronics. (Us 
pilotless plane is known throughout 
the world.) 

In 1982, tadiran had sales of 
S3S4m. of which SI 57m. was in ex- , 
ports. This year, on the basis of cur¬ 
rent and potential orders, sales are 
expected to grow to $460m., of 
which 5! 90m. will be exports. 


WASHINGTON (AP). — A total of 
22 countries are arranging to delay 
payment this year on over S40 bil¬ 
lion worth of debt — four times as 
much as was delayed in 1982, ac¬ 
cording to officials of the world 
bank. 

The cost of delay in penalties and 
added interest is estimated at 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Brazil last Friday asked other 
governments to hold off SI.5b. it 
owes this year and next. It already 
has an agreement to “reschedule" 
4.4b. due"this year to private banks, 
which have lent much bigger sums 
than governments in recent years. 

There are 22 countries which 
have started or completed 
reschedulings so far this year. They 
include the bigeest borrowers, Mex¬ 
ico and Brazil, which owe about 
$90b. each. Government officials in 
the affected countries, however, 
point to the U.S. and Japan, which 
also had heavy foreign debts at one 
time, and are now world leaders. 


Other countries rescheduling 
debts this year include some of the 
poorest, such as Uganda and the 
Central African Republic. In those 
countries the average citizen earns a 
dollar a day or less and economists 
xay he may be worse off at the end 
of the ceniurv than he was in I960. 

Two countries with communist 
governments, Poland and Rumania, 
are also included. 

Without rescheduling, a country 
in financial trouble piles up arrears. 

“Such an action has serious draw¬ 
backs." says an article in the 
September issue of the quarterly 
Finance and Development , published 
by the World Bank. “It will under¬ 
mine confidence in the country, 
making it difficult — if not impossi¬ 
ble — for it to borrow in the 
future." 

Until 1979. there were only two 
or three reschedulings a year, 
amounting in 1978 to a total of 
SI. 8b. 
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Economists forecast rise in UJ3. inflation 
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NEW YORK (Reuter). — Inflation 
will start to rise again in the U.S. 
before the end of this year but 
should not reach the double-digit 
figures that beset the economy in 
the 1970s, economists say. 

Most analysts believe inflation as 
measured by the Consumer Price 
Index will not go much lower, after 
June’s 0.2 per cent rise left prices 
'only 16 percent higher than a year 
: before.. 


The outlook for inflation has 
deteriorated in recent weeks as 
severe drought in the midwest 
damaged maize crops, making 
higher food prices in the shops like¬ 
ly by next year. 


While few economists see infla¬ 
tion returning to double figures in 
the flear future, some say, it could 
still rise enough to harm .tbc.-.U-S* 
economv in the mid-1980s. 
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ACROSS 

1 The kitchen implement one 
would be last to get? (6, 5) 
8 Something that is said to 
indicate cleverness (5, 6) 

11 Cry of derision raised when 
hot duck is brought in? (4) 

12 First • rate railway with 
through ventilation (4) 

13 The thrash with which the 
Labour party is having 
trouble? (7) 

151 get in a large assortment 
of majestic insignia (7) 

16 Boats can be made from 
footwear (5) 

17 An old-fashioned bed-sitter? 
(4) 

18 weedy kind of grass that 
might be found in a wood 
(4) 

19 Giving chase os a subsequent 
occasion (5) 

21 Make no attempt to' be 
original (7) 

22 The fare for Otto going after 
his returning knight (7) 

23 Takes up the cudgels against 
the distribution of alms (4) 

26 Enclave of Jerusalem made 
famous by Jane Austen (4) 

27 A bargain in large measure? 
(7, 4) 

28 Bring a ship safely into har¬ 
bour, maybe, but get on the 
wrong side of the law? 
(5, 3* 3) 


DOWN 

2 A final notice cut short (4) 

3 Holds back instead, for a 
change (7) 

4 A standard no amphibious 
troops follow (4) 

5 A fish cake flavoured with 
liquorice (7) 

6 Odd piece of advice for rate¬ 
payers in Scotland (4) 

7 Lively young female enter¬ 
tainers who mustn't step out 
of line (6-5) 

81 won’t be able to say any¬ 
thing when it happens 
(5, 4, 2) 

9 Engaged in frivolous pursuits 
while waiting for the hunt¬ 
ing season? (?, 4) 

10 Inordinately hasty old man 
who won fame as a poet 
(5, 6) 

14 A giraffe deprived of air for 
a ally indiscretion (5) 

15 Right number of deliveries 
for a person of no settled 
policy (5) 

19 Comes to mind when ex- 
Servicewtimeb ~ are around? 
(7) 

20 Rhode Island poet’s amaz¬ 
ingly quick reply (7) 

24 Result on the landscape of 
mining a cliff? (4) 

25 Taking up a period issue (4) 

26 Disheartened zebra cun¬ 
ningly brought to book in 
the Old Testament (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



Jerusalem: Balsam. Sal ah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu'afui. Shu'af.u Road, £10(08. Dar Eldawa. 
Herod's Gale. 28205SJ. 

Tel Ariv: Mor. Shikun Bavli, 440552. Kupai 
Halim Mcuhcdci. 15 Sprinzak. 265200. 
Necaaym: liam.ir. 82 Petah Tikva. 40%7. 
Haifa: Yavnc. 7 Ibn Sin a, 672288. Sabinia. K. 
Bialik. 712674. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Aihkelon 23333 
Bus Yam 58555/** 
Bccrsheb.i 78333 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
HoJon 803133 
Nahanya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Neunya 23333 
Petah Tikva 912333 
Rehovoi 054-51333 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
SaTed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.), 
Had await E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). Miscav Ladac’h (obstetrics). 
Tel Ault: Rokah (pediatrics, internal.surgery ). 
Nelanya: Laniado (Obstetrics, internal, 
pediatric*. gynecology). 

Misgav Ladacfc: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday ansuers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility, .setuni functioning, and family plann¬ 
ing problems Tel. 02-633356. 
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Dial 100 ia mod parts cf (be coaotry.l Tiberias 
dla! 924444, Klry.t Sfamona 40444, 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-Hoe) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 
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By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. — The Ports Authority 
director. Yitzhak Rahav, has called 
on (he mayor of Eilat to “keep his 
hands ofT‘ the dispute with the Eilat 
port workers over “irregular” in¬ 
creases. The Jerusalem Post learned 
yesterday. 

Mayor Gad Katz is backing the 
workers demands for an increase of 
the special Eilat allowance the 
authority grants them. The 
authority has rejected these de¬ 
mands as “irregular” and the 
authority spokesman said yesterday 
that the Histadrut too has rejected 
the workers' demands. “We are 
ready to raise the allowance by the 
22 per cent bid down under the 
national wage policy, as we have 
done their regular wages, but no 
more.” he said. The mayor’s in¬ 
tervention was scored as being con¬ 
trary to proper administrative prac¬ 
tices. 

The dispute has caused deep con¬ 
cern in shipping circles, where it is 
feared that if the workers start in¬ 
dustrial action in the port to push 
their demands, they may hammer 
the lust nail into the port's coffin. 
The port is presently only being 
kept open by subsidies to cover the 
extra cost or overland transport 
north. 

Last month importers and ex¬ 
porters demanded that Zim bypass 
Eilat and direct its Far East 
freighters through the Suez Canal to- 
Ashdod and Haifa to save costs. If 
the workers disrupt port operations 
und cause additional difficulties, the 
port may not recover its trade again, 
observers say. 


4th commercial bank 
to be set up in Bahrain 


BAHRAIN (Reuter). — A fourth 
commercial' bank will be incor¬ 
porated in Bahrain later this year 
following cabinet approval for the- 
venture, a spokesman for the bank 
said yesterday. 

Sami Kaiksow, one of a founding 
committee of four, said the bank 
would be a joint venture by Saudi 
-and Bahraini businessmen and 
would be called the Saudi-Bahratn 
Bank. 

Initial plans called for an 
authorised share capital of 50 mil¬ 
lion Bahraini dinars (SI33m.), of 
which over three fifths would be is¬ 
sued in a share offering planned for 
later this year, he said. 
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Magcn DAvid Adorn first did centres are open 
from S p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors a I fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers-. Jcrualem. Tel Aviv. Haifa,’— 
101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan. Bnei Brafc. 
Givatayiml — 781111. 


“Ena” — Menu! Health First Aid, Tel: 
Jerusalem 669911, Tel Art* 2S33U, Haifa 538- 
888, Beersfaeba 48111. Netanya 35316. 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 bom), for Mp call Tel 
Arir, 1234819, Jerusalem— 810110. and Hriflt 
88791. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Lxhibhxtos: Mario Men, 
Italian artist. From “Pong" lo Home Com¬ 
puter. survey of computer history. China and 
the Islamic World. Ceramic Influences: 
George Segal, sculptures: holographs of 
Manuel Alva re* Bravo: Oil Lamp Section; 
Permanent Collection of judaica. Art and 
Archaeology: Primitive Art; Linking at Pic¬ 
tures: Permanent Exhibit m Pre-hisiory HoJI . 
Special Exhibits: New 5lh century Byzantine 
Church mosaic; Torah Finials (Rimonim) 
produced in San'a by Yemenite Jewish 
goldsmiths at beginning of 20th • century. 
Rockefeller Museum: Judean Kingdom For¬ 
tress at Kadesh Barnea: Wonderful World of 
Paper {Poky Centre nan to Rockefeller 
Museum). 

Visiting Hoots: Mam Museum 10-5. At II; 
Guided tour in English. 3.30- Special guided 
tour of Archaeology Galleries. 11 and 3.30; 
Film. “The Sound of Music”. 11.15; "Ma? 
Mu'.’. A Story is Born”, show for children. 
4.30: "Gigi and the Moon". Wandering 
Theatre for children. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided lour of all 
installations 4 Hourly tours at Kiryal 
Hadassah and Hadassah Mt. Scopus. * Infor¬ 
mation . reservations: 02-4)6333. (12-426271. 
Hebrew Uulterstty: 

1. Toars in English at 9 and 1 1 a.m. from Ad¬ 
ministration Building. GivjL Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
details; Tel. 02-882819. 

American Mizredii Women. Free Morning 
lours — 8 Alkalai Street. Jcrusulcm. Tel. 02- 
699222. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tei A>h» Museum. Exhibitions: Henry Cartier- 
Bresson, Photographer. Picasso. Suite Vollard. 
A.R.Penck. Expedition lo the Holy Land. 
Seventeenth Century Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. Eighteenth Century Italian Painting. 
Impressionism and Post-Impressionism, 
Twentieth Century Art in Europe and United 
Slates Archipenko. Early Works 1910-1921. 
Selection of Israeli Art from Museum collec¬ 
tion. 

Visiting Hours: Fri. closed. Sat. IO-2. Sun.- 
Thur. 10-10. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion. 
Vhrlng hours: Sun.-Thur. 9-1: 5-9. SaL 10-2. 
Fri. dosed. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MfzracW Women. Free Morning 
Tours - Td Aviv. Tel. 220187. 243106. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Td Aviv. 
222939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — N A'AM AT. Morning 
tours. Cali for reservations: Tel Aviv. 256096. 
Haifa 

What's On (n Haifa, dial 04-640840. 
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By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
QUESTION: You are a great sup¬ 
porter of dollar investments in Israeli 
commercial bank shares. So far in 
August the shekel has been devalued 
by more than 12 per cent; tow do the 
bank investments look today? 

ANSWER: If we look at invest¬ 
ments in five of the commercial 
bank shares which have been held 
since the beginning of this calendar 
year, we get the following picture 


Bank Leumi +97.094 

Bank Hapoalim + 100.5% 

I.D.B. +100.6% 

Mizrahi +127.6% 

Union Bank + 114.7% 

Since the beginning of the calen¬ 
dar year and as of last Thursday, the 
shekel has been devalued by 71.4 
per cent. The dollar return, taking 
into account the devaluation of the 
shekel, works out as follows: 


Bank Leumi 15% (24%yearly) 

Bank Hapoalim 17% (27%yearly)* 

I D.B. 17% (27%yearly) 

Mizrahi 33% (52% yearly) 

U nion Bank 23% (36 % yearly ) 

QUESTION: I am looking for 
bargains on the share market. Where 
do I start? 

ANSWER: The two worst perform¬ 
ing groups of shares on the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange since the beginning 
of 1983 have been the service and 
trade group with a nominal 58.6 per 
cent loss and insurance issues with a 
nominal 44 per cent loss. You might 
look among these groups for 
profitable companies, with good 
.future growth prospects and low 


price/carnings ratios. • \ x £y • 

QUESTION: I have all my foretjn 
currency holdings in U.S. doU&k'I 
now read that there are definite *^, 
of weakness® In the dollar. Sbodf^ 
change my dollars Into marin er 
Swiss francs? 

ANSWER: The fact that all ofy«k- 
currency holdings are in dollars &-_■ 
dicutes to me either a definitein^ 
herent preference foe the American: 
currency or a one time speculative'.' 
entry into the dollar. The consktera-: 
tions to be taken as to which^cnp •; 
rency or *7urrencies are to be:;hekL' : 
depend on the level of interestTates; 
offered for deposits in the .varur&s 
currencies, as well as on an .ahatysa. 
of whether any of the currenac^, 
considered are overvalued in terms;, 
of the others. In recent years .the- 
Swiss, who are generally consjaefed.- 
as being among the most prudent;of 
money”managers, have been 3ig- : 
gesting that holdings be divided.as. 
follow’s: 50 per cent, U.S. dollars; ^ 
per cent German marks-and 25 per¬ 
cent Swiss francs. -. 

QUESTION: Is it true that foreign 
investors are stopping Investing on the' 
Tel Aviv Stock Exchange? 

ANSWER: There are no statistk^- 
available which can provide the 
answer to your question. However, 
l would consider the. recent .an¬ 
nouncement made by Clal'ItK 
dustries to the effect that a director 
of the company, who is a-. pon-. 
. resident, has invested more- than 
$500,000 in the shares of Clal In¬ 
dustries in the course of this month.. 
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ADVERTISING ACCOUNT. — 
Wimmer Jacobsohn Tamir Adver¬ 
tising was recently granted the 
Israeli advertising account of Sanyo 
Electronics — whose sales' 
worldwide are about S4 billion. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT. — -India 
plans to spend 2.1 billion rupees 
.($21 million) a year to help ut. 
employed' urban youths start their 
own small businesses, a government 
official has announced. .. i.'L 
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TELEVISION 


iNotlMs in this feqfWff are c harged at 
TS 194.30 per line including VAT. Insertion 
every day costs IS3843.30 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of ThcT 
Jerusalem Post and afl recognized 
advertising agents. / 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 The Peach Boy 

9.15 Learn to play a musical instrument 

9.35 Here and There 

10.00 The Elephant Boy; part 23 

[0.25 Sports programme 

11.05 An — Albert Blaise 

Jb.00 This Is It — live youth magazine 

17.00 A New Evening — live magazine 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 DifTrent Strokes 

18.00 Shmt/’s Cat Club — with guest star 
Yehoram Gaon 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes; 

18.30 Nevis roundup 
18J2 Sports. 

19.27 Programme Trailer 
19JO News 

.HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 arilh a news roundup 
'20.03 - Fame: Star Quality 
20.50 Beauty Spot 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Eischicd police drama series: Do 
They Really Mean to Die 

22.20This is the Time — weekly.imerview 
programme 

23.10 Film by a young Israeli filmmaker. 
Repentance 

23.30 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial); 17.30 Cartoons. 
18.00 French Hour 18JO (JTV 3) Little 
House on the Prairie 19.00 News in 
French 19.30 News in Hebrew 20.00 News 
in Arabic 20.30 Barney Miller 21.00 100 
Greul Paintings 21.10 Partners in Crime 
22 00 News in English 22.15 Love Boat 
23.8 


19.05 Famous Artists in Historical 
Recordings (repeal) 

20.00 Romancero in Jewish North and 
West African traditions V 1 

20.30 The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Leonard Slatkin conducting; with Ida 
Haendel. violin — Brittep: Four Sea 
Interludes from Peter Crimes: Sibelius 
Violin Concerto; Haydn: Symphony 
No.93: Ravel: La Valse 
23.00 Contemporary Music — Josef Tab 
Wind Quintet (Noam Sheriff); Yossi 
Marhaim: Nebulae; Luigi Dallapiccola: 
Sex Curmina Alcaei (Heather Harper) 
00.10 Music from the Distant Past - 1 


First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for dim 
7 JO Light Classical Music — Works by' 
Vivaldi. Orfenbach, Britten. C.P. E.Banh, 
Rossini. MasseneB^Lennon-McCartaey.;. 
■ and pilwv . ■ • . _£ :> 

10.05 Encounter — live family raagafijprV 
12.05 Sephardi songs 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News in French 

14.05 Children's Programmes . 

15.25 Sport for Youth ‘ ' 

15253 Notes on a New Book r ■ 

16.05 Afternoon Classics ;. 

17JO Everyman's University . L 
18.05 Spotlight — social and political aT- 
fairs magazine j, - 

18.47 Bible Reading — discussion _ . 
19.05 Reflections on the Portion of-the 
Week by Rabbi Zcfania Drori — -j- 

19.30 Programmes for Oliro 
22.05 Talk on halachic matters 

23.05 Every Man has a Star — with 
asirologiM I Ian Pecker 


IMMI* ti\ 
Jixinni'.'ril' 1 



ON THE AIR 


Voire of music 


6.02 Musical Clock 

7.07 Wilhelm. Concerto Grosso: Vivaldi: 
Flute Concerto; Telemann; Flute 
Quartet: L. Mozart: Concerto for 2 
Horns: J.C Bach: Sinfonia Op.6. NoJ; K. 
Stamit/. Viola Concerto (Ernst Walfisch); 
Haydn: Symphony No.60: Mozan: Al¬ 
legro and Rondo for Glass Harmonika. 
K 617; Giuliani: Grand Sonata Eroica 
(Pcpe Romero); Berlioz: Roman Camavai 
Overture: Ravel. Duphnis et Chloc, Suite 
No.2; Poulenc: Sextet: A.U. Boscovich: 
The Golden Chain (Jerusalem Symphony, 
Ranli-Riklis): Schubert: Divertissement in 
French Style (Eschenbach, Franz); 
Brahms. Clarinet Sonata. Op. 120. No2 
(Isaac Stern. Alexander Zakin): 
Schumann: Symphony No.l (Philadelphia, 
Levine) 

12.00 Fontana; 2 Sonatas for Trumpet, 
Bassoon and Harpsichord; Telemann: 10 
Hcroie Marches: Haydn: Trumpet 
Concerto; Harris: 4 Mood Pieces for 
Brass Quintet: Frcscobaldi; Mass for Sun¬ 
day (arranged by Zeev Steinberg) 

13.05 Musical Greetings 
15.00 Music Magazine 
15.JO Youth Request Programme 
16.3U The Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra, Avi Ostrovsky conducting; 
with Ninu Flyer, cello; Hermann 
Baumann, horn — Mendelssohn: 
Symphony NoJ. Italian; Milhaud: CeUo 
Concerto No.l; Mozart: Horn Concerto 
No.3. K.447; Mount: Rondo Conccr- 
tunic. K.37 (: Bartok: TTie Miraculous 
Mandarin Suite (repeat) 

18.00 Music Quiz (repeat) 

18.35 Little Concert 


Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6.54 Green Light — drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
8.05 Children's programme 
9.05 Morning Star — Charles Aznavour 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 
12.05 Open Line — news and music 
13.00 M iddu) — news commentary, music 
■ 14.10 Matters of Interest 

16.10 Questions and answers on halachic 
mutters. 

17.10 Magazine 

17.25 Of People and Places 

18.05 Safe Journey 

19.05 Today — radio newsreel 

19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 
2005 Cantorial Music 

22.05 Folksongs 

23.05 Treasure Hum — radio game 



Army 

6.06 Morning Sounds' ~ 

7.07 “707" — with Zvi Rimon 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now —- with Michael 

HandrJsallz 

11.05 Musical Requests — with-Shirk 
Gera 

12.05 Israeli Summer — with Eli YisraeH 
' 13.05 One and to the Point - 

14.05 Time Out • 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17 05 Evening Newsreel 

19.05 Music Today — music magazine - 

20.05 Hits — Old and New ■' '•f' ■ 

21.00 Mabat — TV Newsreel ’ 

21J5 Israeli songs .• 

22.05 Popular Songs • 

23.05 Trackers in the Arava (repeat) 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat with YS*1 
Dan • = 
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CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4. 7, 9 
Eden: Kuni Lcmel in Cairo; EAw: Oc- 
topussy 3.45.6.30,9; Habtreta: Boy Takes 
Girl 4.6.8: Stir: Tran 4,7.9; Sinbod 10.30 
a.m.: Mitchell: Table for Five 6.45, 9: 
OrgU: Bad Boys 7. 9; Black Stallion JOJO 
a.m.: Pinocchio 4; Orion: Fantomas II; 
Orn»: Fun: Ron: Last Plane Out; 
Stmadar: Frances 7, 9.30: aiayeuel 
Ha'usui: Sophie'* Choice 9 p.m.; Flying 
Bed 4.6: Onean One: Singing in the Rain 
7; Close Encuumers or the Third Kind 9: 
Cinematheque: The Andromeda Strain 7; 
Pans Out Don and La Jetce 7 tsma |t hall); 
Sweet Barbarians 9.30; Israel Museum: 
Sound of Music 11. 330. 


TEL AVIV 4JO, 7.15. 9J0 

^. ru| l 4 -30. 7.10. 9.30; Ben- 

o vftc 1 D J C F v™ b j* r ! e Frau 4. 7.30. 
9.30. Kuni Lcmel m Cairo II. 5.30; Cbea 

Hound V\ U 1 er ^: 7 ; Fm “d the 
Hound 11. 2: Cfen J: Officer Bn d a 

Gentleman 11. 1.50. 4.30. 7 . 9.30- Chen 3- 

h rL 6, '°- 9J0; T ron II, 2. 

f, Cannery Row 7.05, 9 35- 

Herbie Goes Bananas ll.j, 4 . 4 Q; r kL. g! 
Man from Snowy River M. 2. 4J0. 7.15 
9.35: Onemi One: Night Hawks; Deke| : 
S, cm Movie 7.15 9.30; Drive-In: Howling 
9.30 p.m.; Pinoechto 7.15; Sex film 12 is 
midnight. Esther: Last Plane Out; Gal: 

w 930; Gorfm: 

Ho’d -h r' V'°', Q ' 3q / L ccrct of N ‘«nh 

Hod- Hercules: Ur I: Time Bandits 1.30, 

7 n r 9J0: Le * ,I: l s »««h 1 -30, 4 30 
7 15. 9 30: Ltaor: lun 4.J0. 7 930 .' 


Heidi's Song II a.m.; Maxim! 
Dumbhead: MograM: Tootsie 4 JO, “Tv 
9.30: Sound of Music 11 
Treasure or the Four Crowns--1 
7.15. 9JO; Paris: 194| « 7. m.Bof 
Takes Girl (0, 12. 2, 4; Iters Va Basque; 
Shafaaf: Return of the Jedi 4, i l v R3W 
Stadio: Table for Five 6.45. 9} 

Frances 6.30. 9.30; Tei Arif: OctoptayA 
6.45.9.30: Tei Arif Mosean: YrAtfS*'!* 1 
Eighty Three 10 p.m.; Zalbfli Paalhm * *, 
Rage; IVohl'AnvMttealrer SpBF 'Wi^ 

7.30.9.3a 11.30, V.-tRt-i-:* 

Haifa 4.6^s, 9 

Aaund: The Verdict 6AS. 9; TtaWW*. 
4; Amphitheatre: Deux 
A man: Octopusry 4, 6.45,l^A****" 
Return of the Jedi; CWa: 

Cairo 4. 7: Officer and a 
Gator: Schizoid 10, 2, fitVaninyM «2. 
4. 8: Moriab; Summer 
Oreh: Table for Rve 4. 

Lolita Italian Style 6 nonstop 

6.45. 9: Peter Pan 11, 4; Peer: Iw Dor- 

mnory. Stotrft: Time Baodits -; 

■ -«V-- 6. 

RAMAT GAN 
ArwM: Blue Thunder 4, 

Man. Woman and Child 
Takes Girl 4; Oasis: Trofl .< 

Ordea: Fun 4.30. 7.15. 9.30; 

Return of the Jedi 4. 7. 9J0 TW'T?. 

■ \ ' 

herzliya ; : '‘Y«3dLw : 

Darid: Officer and a Gemlemab^^^? 
Tlfem: Krall 4. 7.J5. 9.15 ' w . 
holon ' 

MlgdaJ: Blue Thunder 7.15'. 
ehio d.30: Sarrty: OcLopiasy » 

Takes Giri 5 Vi- innlr u 3.30 -v:- : 
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Shares rise on year’s lowest turnover 
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TfcL AV|V\. — The shun: market 
yesterday recorded a mild advance 
w ilh sectoral gains ranging up to I. I 
per eciH. The limited gains were 
achieved during a session. marked 
hv the- lowest trading turnover of 
the year — just under IS340 million. 
The' somewhat improved ai- 
muspherc may have stermried from 
a feeling among professional traders 
that jui end to the governmental 
squabbles over budgetary cutbacks 
and taxation measures was in sight. 
Long after the trading session had 
been completed, the government 
was still locked behind closed doors 
and there were no indications as to 
which measures have been 
finuli/cd. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
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A closer look at yesterday’s 
trading revealed that the General 
Share Index, commercial bank 
shares excepted, was up by 0.62 per 
cent. The volatility index stood at 
U, as sharply advancing shares 
held the upper hand. Fifty two in¬ 
dividual securities were up by 
margins of five per cent or better 
while 37 others declined by five per 
cent or more. 


Insofar as trading activity was 
concerned, Ihe index-linked bond 
market only trailed slightly in the 
low turnovers seen on the equity 
market. The bond market con¬ 
cluded the day with a turnover of 
fS279m. Prices were mostly stable 
(hough some of the index-linked 


hond prices rejected gains of up to 
1.5 per cent. 

The commercial bank group of 
shares came through with satisfac¬ 
tory gains .is even the volatile issues 
joined in the general advance. The 
Big Three maintained their daily 
gains, which varied between 0.6 and 
0.K per cent. The shares of the Israel 
General Bank did not trade yester¬ 
day as the hank's management an¬ 
nounced details oT the forthcoming 
rights issue. 

The shares of the Finance and 
Trade Bank were also not traded as 
the bank's semi-annual results were 
published. ITBl was up by 4.4 per 
cent. 

A 4.4 per cent rise in the shares of 
Merav constituted the best single 
gain in a moderately advancing 
mortgage bank group. 

Among specialized financial in¬ 
stitution equities, it was Shilton that 
stole the spotlight with an up¬ 
ward jump of nearly ten per cent. 
Insurance securities were out of 
tune with the rest of the share 
market and absorbed an 0.92 per 
cent sector decline. Ararat 0.5 was 
nicked for a 9.6 per cent loss. The 


MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 432.00* for 8 words: each 
additional word IS 54.00* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 
,515.20* for 8 words; each additional word IS 64.40* All rates include VAT. 
DEADLINES at our offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous 
day. Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
.publication. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
page) and all recognized advertising agencies. 'Subject to change. 
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DWELLINGS 


PETS 


H 11 fl 11 


JERUSALEM 


.TRADITIONAL 5 rooms. 145 sq.m., new, 
■garden. Shimicl Hanavi. SI70.000. Tel. 02- 
jn44.1l. 


KI1TIN5!KITTI:NS! House trained. 2 
months old. Tel. 02-421185. 02-528181 ext. 
247. 


SERVICES 


TEL AVIV 


^NORTH Tl.l. AV|V span mem rentals, 
•contact '.pcci.ili-iK “Imer-lsrael". 03-294141.. 


'SHIRl'TlI JITTUr. Exierminalion of in- 
i+ecls/ L-uckriKichc*. One year guarantee. 
Reasonable prices, Licence No. 186. Tel. 03- 
.198.121. 


HAIFA 


H i O I 


K-' CENTRAL < ARMI-L. I <4 rooms, furnished. 
C* ] attractive. ground floor, telephone. I year, 
p' .sinplc person. SI50. Tel. 04-84837. 


situations Vacant 


NETANYA 


CTXTIIIID PUBLIC \CCOUN- 
TAM .Trance. MA l-lnance/Conndu, seeks 
*ork in companies, banks. Write: Rebouk, 
Mcrkay Klim. Mcvaucret Zion. Jerusalem. 


L. jNOBIf ' "ORfil-NBERG. reruais, 
^Xiumishedi'uiifomishednonp'short ienn.>2Us- 
f^bdshtin.Tcl. 053-33558. n - 

_-Qfir_!*✓ r 4 / 1 


LNGUPU Aii:RLTARjtS. typists, nerma- 
nenl >ihs. Sicriin'g Recruitment. 0T9229542. 


(DAVID GA1TAN.' sules/rentalr. holiday 
Sarwrtmcms. Tel. 053-39372. 053-52116. 


TYPISTSrTI J.I A OPERA TORS: Top paying, 
tempitrurv jobs are waiting for you. 
Translator;' Pool. Tel. 03-221214. 100 Ben 


INSURANCE 


Translators' PooL Tel. 03-221214. 100 Ben 
Yehuda St.. Td Aviv. 04-663966.5 Shmaryahu 
Leiin St.. Haifa. 02-225154-5. 6 Yanai St.. 
Jerusalem. 


: LOWEST RATI-S, household, business, car 
^inMirance. Itcc quote in English. GOSHEN. 
.^•Tct. 03-34QSW. . 


INT’L SHIPPING 


[g. PERSONAL 

[.^ TEACHER |30) would like to be a companion 
r'trlwilv) Lorttiurisl. 03-477734, \lua. 


Of KAN fOMPANY Ltd. Expert reliable 
movers uiili 15 yean experience, professional 
pockinp and shipping worid wide. Special rates 
n* U.5.A.. South Africa, UR. operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on the 
market. Tel.: Haifa 04-523227 <3 lines). Tel 
A\iv W-2%125. 0.1-299582 (evenings 03- 
4M.W32). 


Caritas Baby Hospital, Bethlehem 

Tender for the sale of a building 

Bids are invited for the purchase of a prefabricated building on our 
premises. The building of 64 sqjn. is made of “BIN-AH"-type 
prefabricated elements {reinforced fibre-glass, poly-urethane-foam 
■filled) produced by Haargaz. 

It consists of 2 interconnected parts, each with an outside door, 1 WC 
-and 2 rooms. 

Hie buyer will be expected to dismantle and remove the building at 
his expense by October 1, 1983. 

.The building can be inspected during the afternoon by arrangement 
with the site manager. 

The contents (furnishings) of the structure are not offered for sale. 
The contract will be awarded to the person making the highest bid. 
Reserve price: $5,000 net (No VAT-receipt). 

Offers bave to reach the site management not later than September 7, 
1983, 12.00 noon, in a sealed envelope. Address: Caritas Baby 
Hospital, Att: U. Wynistorf, P.O. Box 84, Bethlehem. 

For further details, call 02-741171. X b e Manager; 

Urs Wynistorf 


UniTCD miZRAHI BftflH 


'iMPAR£. YOUR YON~EY EARNS MORE 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND EURO PA2" PRICES F.. c l 


CURRENCY BASKET 


PURCHASE I SALE 



FOREIGN CURRENCY' EXCHANGE RATES I 

|EISS53ZS3j[ — 



PURCHASE. SALE PURCHASE, 


57.3219 

87.0547 

2I.63IN 
7.1876 
I9J06K 
. 26.6241 
7.327K 
7.722? 
6.«U , » 
10.0918 
46.4.170 
50.9211 
51.2.197 
10.7950 
30.7520 
36.3141 

235.1185 


57.898! 

87.9298 

21.8483 

7.2599 

19.5009 

26.8918 

7.4015 

7.K004 

6.0633 

10.1933 

46.9038 

51.4330 

51.7548 

ia9036 

.11.0612 

36.6792 

237.4820 


57.1800 

86.8300 

21.5700 

6.9100 
1922500 
263500 

7.2100 

7.6000 

5.9100 
9.9300 

45 9500 
48.9600 
403300 


58.9100 
89.4700 
2222300 
7J900 
19.8400 
27.3600 
73300 
• 7.9400 
6.1700 
103700 
47.7200 
52.8000 
54.8700 



PT ".. ' c .... n T7R rrvjTFRNATlONAL DEPARTMENT 

fFURTHER DETAILS AT OUR 

4 AHUZAT BAYIT ST., TEL AVIV 


TEL 


. 629414, AVD AT ALL OUR BRANCHES, 


JfSSTiD miZRAHI BAHK # 


Bank that speaks voue tanguafie 


The Finance and Trade Bank Ltd. 

yesterday published its semi-annual 
financial results. These indicate a 
balance sheet total as of June 30 of 
IS 1.8 billion, reflecting a 231.3 per 
cent nominal advance over the 
comparable period a year'ago. The 
real gain was in the order of 39 J per 
cent. Net profit stood at ISl49m. 
and marked a-nominal gain of 438 
per cent over the previous year. 
After adjustment for inflation,, a 
dcficifuf-fS28m; was recor d ed- for 
the first six months or 1983. 

Moshe Mann was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
He replaces Aharon Meir, UMB’s 
chief executive officer. 


Boys 12 raid 15 

wanted for English speaking 
production. 

American accent 
Tel-Ad Jerusalem Studios. Tel. 
662112/3, • 

Heather or Steve. 



*S STRICTLY 1 


pfi- AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 


Serving greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. 


We at S + S wish all our 
customers a t 

Happy and Healthy 
New Year 


Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
RehovoL 

Rabbi Spring and D. Silvers tain 
Phone or write: 

7 Rahov Hagra, RKHOVOT- 
TeL 054-76345 
JERUSALEM: TeL 02-862644 
PETAH T2KVA: Tel. 03-9221139 
BEERSHEBA: Tei: 057-416538. 

057-37072 


n m Grinu/ 'rcmnrv nn 

AMERKLAJM ISRAEL BANK LTD 


1BA83 

taralga aaribanga rara* 
mgtbm Um Zaraal ShakaL far 
OS. dollar truaactlatw aader S3JNN) 


oodar thm oqohralaat of S500. 

saBtag Ba y teg 

OSS 37.88BS B73123 

DM 21.84B8 21.6313 

Swiss ER' 26.8999 2B.S321 

Starting '87.9616 67.0860 

FnsdiFR 722610 7.1867 

pntebG 29.8124 193182 

Austrian SB (101 3132611 30.7717 

SwsdbbKR 73955 7.3219 

Danish XR 6.0632 6.0028 

Norwegian O 7.7964 7.7186 

Finnish MX 10.1845 10.0830 

Canadians 46.8960 46.4311 

Baud 51.7755 S13601 

Australian S 51.1474 50.6382 

Belgian Con UO) 103956 10.7971 

B^gianTinUOl 103243 10.7165 

Yen 11001 23.7699 23.8320 


Italian Lira (1000) 36.6847 36.3195 


GOZ2):S419.2<V4l9.7(Vta- 

nrrEKBJjac 

SPOT BATES: 


ISS 

DM 

Swiss FR 
FrandiFB 
Italian Lire 
DutdiG 
Yen 

Danish KB 

Norwegian KB 
Swedish KR 


1.519 W00 
2.6476/85 
2.1530/40 • 
7.9640/70 
1578.00/SO 
2.9665/60 
243.SQ/D6 
9.5500/26 
7.422S/75 
7.8250/8300 


FORWARD RATES: 

I ana. 3n* • Smea. : 

S/C 1.51 M/209 1A20W3M IJ»aT243 

oms zAiezrasa z.omVibo z.ss»/bs» 

SW.RUS 2.M2CW3B 2.1210025 Z.0892fl]2 


(VAi'iAwri 

wtn lsi.aaa 


V«hntr tl 

1SLMB 


Viirduniu slocks were down by 
more thnn 6.S per cent. Snhar and 
Securitas picked up gains which 

were ju>t under 3.5 per cent. 

The service and trade group was 
ahead the day but did not reflect 
Ihe volatility which we generally see 
in this stroup of trading. Harel 5.0 
was up by nearly eight per cent 
while Lighterage0.5 wusgaining6.1 
per cent. Rapac 0.1 was 5.8 per cent 
lower. 

Land Development, real estate 
and citrus plantation issues traded 
lower. The Rassco shares continued 
u> decline, down just under 2.5 per 
cunt. 

Industrials, on balance, moved to 
higher ground. Atlantic was a 10.1 
per cent winner. Elbit was 3.1 per 
cent higher while Alliance was ek¬ 
ing out a 1.56 per cent gain. Elron 
rose by 1.1 per cent. 

A perfect example how shares 
and iheir options can travel in op¬ 
posite direction was to.be seen in 
(he trading of Hamisha Yod. The 
share tumbled by 9.8 per cent while 
the attendant option escalated by 
18.3 per cent. 

Maqueite 1.0 was a 10 per cent 
loser but Maxima I .Orose by 7.8 per 
cent. The Feuchtwanger stocks, both 
1.0 and 5.0. were 10 per cent losers 
as Kulil 5.0 was advancing by 10.2 
per cent. 

Investment company issues en¬ 
joyed a good session as modest 
gains punctuated the group, lncoba 
0.5 sped ahead by 9.9 per cent as 
others in the sector pushed ahead 
with smallish gains. 

The Israel General Bank has an¬ 
nounced a rights issue by means of 
which existing security holders will 
be offered 1.026.922 units. These 
units will consist of four ordinary 
shares at IS 15 each and four option 
no. 9's which will be convertibles, 
1984-86. into ordinary shares of the 
bank with an addition of IS40. The 
cost of each option will be IS10. The 
unit will therefore cost a sum of 
IS 100. One unit will be tendered to 
each security holder who owns IS60 
nominal value or the equivalent of 
options or warrants. Dates for the 
rights issue will be announced in the 
near future. 


Commercial Basks 


1DB p 
[DB r 
IDB B r 
JOB p. A 
IDB «»p 11 
L'nitto r 
Dtscoum r 
Discount A r 
DiM-ouni op 2 
Dtsvuum B 
Mi/rahi r 
Mi/rahi h 
Murahi up 11 
Mi/rahi op_! 1 
Ml/rahi mGs 
M i/rahi “ 
Myntimc 0 1 
Mantime 0.5 
Hspoalim p.R 
Hapoiilim r 
Haptxilim h 
Hapualim op 7 
Hnpoalim op 13 
Hapualim %c 6 
Hapoalim sc K 


Mayor O I 
Mapor lt.> 
Mapor op l 
Bond Wan; U.I 
Bona Ware O.s 
Bond Ware up 
Vahikun 
Yahalom op I 
Nilui 11> 
Niluv >.0 
NiLus op I 
Consort. Hi via. 
Consort. 0.? 
tonmn. op B 
CcMUort. op 
Kupcl I 
Kcpcl op 
Cnsiul i 
Rapac 0.1 
Rapac 
Supcrsnl 2 

SupcrsoS 10 
Supcrsol op B 
Time I 
Time up 


ll.C. 

--6 -4.1 


• IS . 2.3 
-14 .-5.4 


- K r.1>5 

-It .6^ 

- 7 .6.7 

n.c. 

- I --1J 


- 20 .7.4 

—1.1 —»A 


n.c. 

—5J| 


-V ,2.9 
. 49 r 4.9 


General A 
General up 6 
General op K 
General sc 5 
General 7 


iniir.nl III;! 
no i r.uliite 
no (rjJmj 
noir.nline 
no iradin-i 


Land, Balding, Citrus 

Oren s» «7 


Lcumi 

Ifr** 

IMP 

. Ill 

• i> 

Lcumi up 13 

2 .-2li 

Ml 

• 1? 

-.6 

Leumi «c 9 

22**1 

1 

-16 

».7 

Leumi sc J! 

6 .VI 

14 

-12 

-1.9 

OHH r 

2 ?Mi 

II 

- 15 

■ A 

Finance Trade 

in>irjdiitg 



Finance Trade 

no tr.idiit!! 



Finance Tr. up 

l*»? 

7 

n.u. 

_ 

N. American 1 

3I«5 

I' 1 * 

• 1* 

+ .6 

h. American 5 

2 JI2 

114 

-7 

-.i 

Dana! I.D 

970 

U - 

-30 

-3J 

Du not 5X) 

2 ?l 

l.+lll 

. 2 

-.8 

Donut m.- 2 

hl5 

Id 

-15 

—2.4 

Ural Inl'l 5 

1.79 

1.147 

, 2 

-.3 

FIBI 

5*»5 

l.uw 

-25 

-4.4 


Mot gage Banks 

Adanim 0.1 2410 

Gen Mortgage r 21X19 
Gen. Mortgage b2U09 


Carmel r IKSt 

Carmel op |.W 

Carmel deb 1 If. 

Binyan 4 son 

DevMunpage r |.t75 
DevMurtpnge b I .tgo 
DcvMon. up WS0 

MbJikan r 42S> 

MUbkan h 4222 

Independence 1495 

Indep. up I 3400 

Tcfahcn p. r 3190 

Terahoc r 3210 

Tefahot b 32l«t 

Tcfahot up B WN* 

Tefahot deb. I 1210 

Telahol deb. 2 
Merav r 240 


.1 

-Ml 

-2.6 


- 9 

-.5 

- 

.9 

+ J* 

45 

• 10 

-.5 

39 

.54 

► 3.6 

114* 

-1 

-.9 

f.7 

-50 

+ 1.1 

44 

n.c. 


y 

n.c. 


in 

- 10 

► 1.2 

14 

n.c. 

. „ 

3 

n.c. 

_ 


n.c. 

.. 

i 

-99 

—18 

M 

n.c. 

. _ 

97 

- 10 

► J 

It 

n.c. 


15 

n.c. 


IS 

n.c. 

_ 

324 

-•15 

-5.4 

34.1 

- If) 

+ 4.4 


Oran up I 
A/onm Prop. 
A/orim r 
A/urim up C 
A/orim up D 
A/orim up I- 
Aronuntm i 
Amnonim op 
Africa 1 st. 0.1 
Africa 1 st. 1.0 
Africa iip 2 
Ara/im 
Ara/im up 
Ariedan 0.1 
Arlcdan 0.5 
Ben Yabr I 
Ben Yakar up 
BararvovK/ 1 
Baranuvit/ 5 
Baranm u/ op 
Dsnkner I 
Druckcr I 
Drucker 5 
Druckcr op 
Darad 0 I 
Da rad 0.5 
Darad op I 
Darad up 2 


. lh , .2 

-15 r .2 

ll.C. — 
-5 *2.7 

— 16 —12.8 
* 7 * 2.3 


*2 * 1.5 

*20 *3A 

*4 *|.l 

-5 >4.1 


—5 —6-2 
—J - -4J3 
n.c. — 
*2 h.7 


—9 —9.0 
-1 *J 
n.c. — 
*75 ,7.4 


FimiDdng Institutions 

Shilton r ,-v, .j 


Shilton op B 
Shilton sc I 
Shiluin sc 2 
Ot/ar Lai. r 
Olznr Lat. b 
Contqciors C. 
Agriculture A 
Ind Dev p.r. 
Clnl Lease ai 
Clal Lcnse a5 


HLB 0.1 
HLB 0.5 r 
Properly Bldg 
Bus side 0.1 
Bay side 0.5 
Buysidc op B 
ILDC r 
ILDt' h 
ICPr 
lspro r 
hralum 
Isras h 
Cohen Dev. 
Cohen Dev. op 
Lumir I- 
Luntir 5 
Lumir op 1 
Ma’agarci Beniy: 
M.T.M. I 
M.T.M. 5 
M.T.M. op I 
Mchadrin r 


72 —10 — I.I 


— IS —5.6 
—2 —.3 


-7 ~3JS 


Ind Dev p.r. 

Clnl Lease ai 
Clal Lcnse a5 ™ 

Clal Lease op E ~ 
Chi Lease sc I ^ 


Insurance 


Aryeh.r 
Arych op B 
Aryeh k l a > 
Ararat ai r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsur. 0.1 r 
Rcinsur. 0.5.r 
Reinsur. up ! 
Hadur 1.0 
Hadar 5i) 
Hadar op I 
Hassnch r 
Hussneh b 
Hassnch op 3 
Hassnch op 4 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Hamishmar 
Homishmir 
Hamishmnr op 
Yardcaia Oil r 
Yardcnia QJi r 
Ynrdaiu op 2 
Menora I 
Mcnora 5 
Sahar r 
Securitas r 
2ur r 

Zion Hold. 1.0 
Zion Hold. 5.0 


710 2X3 

*7 so 

1855’-”' - ■ 

II4X 12 


Modul Beton 
Mishnael 5 
Mcnrav 
Mcnrav op 
Mar-Lc/ I 
Mar-Lc/ op 
Mcshulam 1 
Meshulam 5 
Mesh, op I 
Urschii/ I 
Lirxchit/ 5 
Lifschil/ op 
Ncol Aviv 
Nichsci Hadar 


2 n.c. 
120 /. *20 
X9 n.c. 


115 -7 

X n.c. 


274 ax. 
190 -2 


10 as. 


'. - ..^pJd Bon. p. A.JS10. 


4X2 537 

no trading 


575 

172 

+ 30 

*5.5 

559 

291 

—85 

— 13 a 

1.135 

X 

-•42 

-3.1 

780 

3 

-40 

—4.9 

305 

79 

n.e. 

■ 

266 

X7 

+ 1 

+ . 4 

284 

55 

*2 

+ .7 

4K5 

30 

—36 

—6.9 

2W> 

99 

—14 

—62* 

140 

15 

♦ 8 

+ 6.1 

9/4) 

ft 

—40 

--4.0 

360 

22 

n.c. 

_ 

1385 

?5 

+ 45 

► 3.4 

476 

97 

+ J5 

+ 3.3 

2110 

42 

n.c. 

_ 

440 

55 

—4 

—.9 

2X2 

IWi 

n.c. 

— 


Sahar I 
Sahaf 5 
Sahaf on 
PriOr 
Pri Or up 
Caesarea O.l 
Caesarea 05 
Roguvin I 
Rogovin 5 
Rogovin op 
Rassco p.r 
Rasscu r 
Rassco op 
Shenhar5 


22 T-10 

99 *10 


11 -3D —2.1 

- +31 +4.6 

102 +1 +3 

L12 +1 ♦ IJ 

2 +11 + J_5 


11 +3 +22 

129 —15 —2J 
230 —16 —25 
199 —10 —1.5 

475 + 14 ♦ 14.9 


Industrials 


Services A Utilities 


Galei Zohar 1 

54(1 

31 

—6 

Gnlci Znhar 5 

2(4 

102 

n.e. 

Galei Zo. op.l 

120 

72 

n.c. 

Data Mikun 

295 

79 

+ 3 

Dclek r 

1651 

54 

n.c. 

Dclek b 

nu inidine 


Hard 1 

255 

62 

+ 5 

Hard 5 

136 

X 

+ 10 

Harel op 2 

77 

14 

— 

Lighterage (LI 

4it 

39 

n.c. 

Lighterage 0.5 

260 

166 

+ 15 

Cold Store CLl 

12600 

— _ 

-100 

Cold Store IX) 

4440 

8 

n.c. 

Israel Elec, r 

nu l ratline 


Dan Hotels 1 

532 


_1 

Dan Hotels 5 

32X 


—I 

Coral Beach 

179 

652 

+ 3 

Coral B. op 1 

68 

27 

n.c. 

Milan 

340 

251 

n.e. 

Hilan op 

422 

26 

+ 12 

Tei'n 1 

228 

10 

n.c. 

Tcta 5 

117 

59 

n.c. 

Tela op 

61 

165 

+ 3 

'Ya'anc 

842 

526 

n.c. 

Clal Comp 

578 

h.u.1 

*27 

Cal Comp up 

479 

9 

_2 

Mala! I 

511 

14 

n.c. 

Mulal 5 

325 

12 

—5 

Malal op - 

218 

29 

+ 2 


Agan Chcm. 
Agan op I 
Oils I 
Ofls op 
Baruch I 
Baruch 5 
Baruch op 
Octagon 
Octagon up 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Urdan 0.5 r 
Urdan op 
Atlas 1 
Alius op 
Atlantic I 
Atlantic op t 
I.P. Building 
Elbit 3.0 r 
Elbit OP 


5 +1 +J 

50 +50 +112 

275 +16 +9.7 

».i».l +8 * 8.6 

15 +21 +5.4 

I0O —5 —1.5 


30 —2 —j6 

- -2 -.9 

5 +6 +5 

21 +8 +.9 

100 —5 —.7 

11J —20 —5J 
47 +25 +105 

177 +7 +10.1 

60 +3 +Sj6 

327 + 4 + 2J 

X +650 +3.1 

I *550 + 3.1 


Alumit I 520 

Alumit 5 J25 

Alumit op 

Alliance 62000 
Alaska Spon I 690 
Alaska Sport I 335 
Alaska S. up I 260 
Elco 0.1 740 

Elco 0.25 r 476 
Elco 0.25 b 475 
Elco d 1 2600 

Alkol 287 

Atkot op l 162 
Electro 0.1 r 1840 
Electro 1X5 r 842 
Eleclra op 3 1535 

Electro op 4 705 

Elron 26503 

Clever Devices 115 
Clever Dev. op 69 
Ondinc I 187 
Ondine 5 120 

Ondine op 67 


I n.c. — 

3 n.c. 

1 n.c. — 

- +1000 +1.6 

3 nc. 

4 n.c. 


n.c. 

n.c. — 


Ul n.c. 
2 n.c. 


+ 2 +.2 
-5 —.3 


10 —2 —.3 

16 +300 +1.1 

219 +4 +3.6 

270 +1 +1.5 

53 +9 +5.1 

37 +3 +Z6 


Durban United Hebrew 
Congregation, South Africa 

ORTHODOX REVEREND 
OR RABBI 


Able to commence duties as soon as possible. 

Duties will include: 

1. Shechitah 

2. Milah 

3. Minister to the North Durban Congre¬ 
gation and conduct services at the North 
Durban Synagogue Centre. 


The incumbent need not have rabbinic status. The position includes 
a pension scheme, an optional medical scheme and a house in a 
flood area of the city. 

Please reply in writing giving details of qualifications and/or 
experience to: The Chairman, Durban United Hebrew 
Congregation, P.O. Box 50044. M us grave Road, Durban, 4062, 
Natal, South Africa. 
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Calculators, Facsimile 
Our company is growing — 

* Come grow with us 
We are looking tor. 

— Safes Manager (El) 

— Salesmen (E2) 

—. Showroom 

Manager (E3) 

(All positions open to male or 
female applicants). 

Salary plus commission. 
Please apply in handwriting — send 
C.V.. area of experience and 
references. 

P.O.B. 2018. Givatayim 53111 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
on all aspects of living . 
and banking hi Israel. 
Tonight. Monday, Aug. 22. 1983 
at 9 p.m. 

at the Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem 

Refreshments 
plus Documentary Film 
Sponsored by 
Israel Discount Bank 
Tourist Centre 
French Square. Jerusalem 
Tour Va'aleh W.Z.O. ANysh and 
Absorption Dept. S Ban Yehuda SL. 
Jerusalem. 
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An African policy 

LIBERIA'S president, Samuel Doe, is to arrive in Israel today 
for an official visit. 

Mr. Doe is the first African head of state to come to this 
country since the states of black Africa, nearly all of them, 
severed relations in October 1973. That Liberia, an old and 
trusted friend, should have gone along with the pack was a 
cause of particular distress to Israelis at the time. Since then, 
however, Liberia has sent a number of signals suggesting that, 
although it had been unable to break ranks with fellow 
Africans, its heart was still in the right place. 

Thus in November 1975 Liberia was one of the five African 
states — the others were the Central African Republic, the 
Ivory Coast, Malawi and Swaziland — that voted against the 
UN resolution which sought to identify Zionism as “a form of 
racism and racial discrimination." 

The announcement in Monrovia ten days ago that Liberia 
had decided to restore normal diplomatic ties with Israel was 
what could have been expected of it — following the conclu¬ 
sion of the Israel-Egyptian peace treaty, and the signing of the 
agreement with Lebanon. Liberia is the second African state 
to take this step, after Zaire, whose example plainly showed 
the way. But Liberia was also actively*encouraged by the 
Foreign Ministry which, under Yitzhak Shamir, has gone out 
of its way to cultivate African friendship. 

The Liberian president gives every indication that he con¬ 
siders the renewal of ties with Israel an act of historic justice 
and political leadership. The large official entourage which 
accompanies him on his present visit, including six cabinet 
ministers, also suggests the hope that the formal ties will soon 
be translated into concrete, physical terms. Although he is 
doubtless aware of Israel’s severe budgetary limitations, Mr. 
Doe must be looking forward to Israeli technical expertise 
mainly in agriculture, as well as to the resumption of normal 
trading ties. 

It would be strange if he did not also expect Israel to inter¬ 
cede on Liberia’s behalf, partly through the channels of 
American Jewry, with the administration in Washington. Un¬ 
like the embattled President Mobuto in nearby Zaire, 
however, it is not likely that Mr. Doe is especially interested in 
aid to boost his country’s defences. 

Liberia's example may prod a number of sister African 
states that have lately been considering the restoration of ties 
with Israel, to follow suit. Israel should, of course, welcome 
every such move. At the same time it should avoid being 
drawn into making commitments that go beyond its 
capabilities and its interests. And it should insist that those 
African states that voted to equate Zionism with racism ex¬ 
plicitly disavow that act before exchanging ambassadors with 
Israel again. 

For if the severing of relations can be interpreted in purely 
political terms, the denunciation of Zionism cannot be treated 
with political equanimity. No state should be permitted to feel 
it can have normal relations with Israel without first dis¬ 
claiming the historic obscenity of that resolution. 

Tami’s private bill 

THE LARGE FAMILIES bill will not be brought to the 
Knesset for final approval today, as originally intended. The 
cabinet, yesterday, decided to postpone recalling parliament 
from its summer recess for the purpose. 

There must have been several reasons for this decision. For 
one thing, the fiscal measures now before the cabinet will soon 
require the Knesset's assent, and it makes no sense to single 
out the large families bill for special treatment. Besides, at a 
time when the cabinet is seeking to cut expenditures and raise 
new taxes, the bill would require the spending of at least an 
additional half a billion shekels. The absurdity could not fail to 
be pointed out by the opposition in the course of a debate 
devoted specifically to the large families bill. 

.Then, too, the bill’s original sponsor is Tami. and its con¬ 
tinued membership in the coalition depends on the outcome 
of the cabinet's economic deliberations. 

The delay in the approval of the bill does not, therefore, 
necessarily spell its doom. On the contrary, chances are that it 
will, sooner or later, but sometime this summer, be passed into 
law. Yet if there is a piece of legislation still outstanding that 
deserves to be soundly defeated, this is it. 

For, in its present form, it is a piece of discriminatory 
legislation that will aid Jews but, deliberately, not Arabs. The 
discriminatory result will be achieved by confining application 
of the law to large families (with four children or more) one of 
whose members has served in the armed forces or the police. 
True, this would exclude yeshiva students, too, who like the 
Arabs are exempt From military service. But an arrangement 
will surely be devised to extend the same benefits to yeshiva 
students, but not to Arabs. 

The supposed justification for this measure is that it would 
raise the low Jewish birthrate, an effect which (as experience 
shows) it would not have. The true rationale for it lies in the 
desire to reward those strata of society which Tami considers 
its natural constituency. But the outcome will make a 
mockery of Israel's claim to treat all Us citizens, regardless of 
religion or race, equally. 


HISTADRUT 


(Continued from Page One ) 

opposes the government's policy of 
sacrificing development in the 
Galilee and Negev to build up Judea 
and Samaria. 

A package deal involves an 
agreed policy on employment, 
prices, taxes, profits and wages, but 
the government and the labour 
federation are far apart on these 
questions, he said. 

Meshel scored the suggested tax¬ 
ation plans. The ministers want to 
force the Histadrut to treble its 
membership dues to enable the 


government to cut its contribution 
to Kupat Holim Clalit. he said. He 
argued that 85 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation is insured through Kupat 
Holim Clalit and deserves govern¬ 
ment assistance. 

The ministers want to cut 
national insurance allowances, but 
the money is not theirs. Employers 
and employees pay for that in¬ 
surance. Meshel said. 

Meshel accused the government 
of clamping down on employees 
because they are an easy target — 
bui not really trying to tap rich peo¬ 
ple's purses. 
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Making allowances I Dry Bones 


A COUNTRY suffering with a big 
budget deficit should not subsidize 
anything. If subsidize it must, the 
aid should he given to production, 
not consumption. 

If the budget is awash with 
revenue, and there is a desire to 
subsidize consumption all the same, 
then the two most worthy can¬ 
didates in Israel — among existing 
recipients of public bounty — are 
public transport, and large families. 

Public transport, because only 
low-income groups travel by bus. 
There is no danger that the rich will 
get something for nothing: they 
slick to their cars. And cheap bus 
Tares do give some slight encourage¬ 
ment among those with middle in¬ 
comes to leave the car at home. 

Child allowances. encourage 
something else that the country 
needs: large families. Bringing up 
children is an expensive business, 
and the tax authorities should take 
that extra outlay into consideration. 

Children were in fact formerly 
lax-deductible: or, to be more ex¬ 
act. a smallish part of their total cost 
to the family was tax-deductible; 
until the Ben-Shahar Committee 
pointed out in 1975 that it was an 
unfair way of doing things. 

The benefit was confined under 
the old system to those who paid 
luxes. In order to pay tax, you had 
to have an income. If your income 
was too small to be taxed, e.g.. 
because you were jobless, there was 
no payment (from you to the exche¬ 
quer) from which the tax bonus 
could be deducted. 

Or if your tax was smaller than 
the deduction (because your wage 
was low), you lost part of the bonus; 
which was unjust because those in 
the lowest income category are 
those who need the allowance most. 

So it was decided to convert the 
lii.x credit into a cash remittance. A 
system of points was used: one point 
for each of the first two children, 
one-and-a-half points for every sub¬ 
sequent child. Each' point is worth 
today IS 1.026 a month. A family 
with six children would thus get 


READERS' LETTERS 


By DAVID KRIVINE 

IS7.182 net. since the allowance is 
tax-exempt. 

THERE HAD been, however, 
another system of cash remittances, 
functioning since 1970. It was con¬ 
fined to rhe children of those who 
had served in the armed forces. The 
idea was this: the Arab population 
in Israel has u high birth-rate, the 
Jewish population a low one (less 
than half, compared with the 
Moslems). How to redress the 
balance without breaking the rule of 
non-discrimination? 

Well, soldiers sacrifice three 
years of their lives, plus a month per 
annum in the reserves, all this at the 
expense of their careers. A person 
exempt from this obligation can ob¬ 
viously earn more money, so it is 
not unreasonable to grant those 
who did their stint in the military a 
financial gratuity. 

Two birds were killed with one 
stone. The soldiers got their 
gratuity, but it took the form of a 
special allowance, payable only if 
I hey possessed three children or 
more. Those with no children got no 
gratuity. Arabs who served in rh.e 
army — or in the police or the 
Prisons Service — received the 
gratuity like their mates. Druse who 
served got the allowance in full. 
Jews who did not serve forfeited the 
benefit. 

Which Jews did not serve? Main¬ 
ly the ulira-Orthodox registered as 
yeshiva (theological) students. Then 
a terrible mistake was made. The 
religious were suddenly included, 
which made the allowance system 
overtly discriminatory as between 
ethnic communities. 

The High Court pronounced this 
illegal. The ultra-observant who 
contract out of military service no 
longer receive the allowance. 
Knesset member Awaham Shapira 
of Agudat Yisrael told TV listeners 
that a way would be found of mak¬ 
ing this shortfall good. 

To date, according to Avraham 
Snapiri. deputy-head of the 
Treasury’s Budget Division, no such 


dangerous habit 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Road safety campaigns in 
all the media always warn against 
throwing burning cigarette butts out 
of cars because of the danger to 
crops and forests. There is one 
other aspect of this dangerous habit 
which has not been mentioned up to 
now: the danger to other people. 
The following happened in our 
family a few days ago: 

My 15-year-old nephew and his 
seven-year-old brother were riding 
their bicycles along the main road 
between Hadera and Michmoret. 
The elder boy suddenly had a burn¬ 
ing feeling on his thigh, and, looking 
down, saw that his (synthetic) 
clothing was on fire. He is an intel¬ 
ligent. resolute boy, quick in his 
reactions and luckily there was also 


little traffic on the road at that time. 
He threw himself from his bicycle at 
the side of the road and rolled over 
and over, thus extinguishing the 
flames. He got away with a few 
minor burns. Had it been his little 
brotheK riding behind him on his 
small bicycle, the child would have 
been a living torch before anyone 
would have been aware of it. 

I think, this case should be 
brought to the attention of the car- 
driving public and also the pos¬ 
sibility, though remote, of a burning 
cigarette thrown out a of a passing 
car flying into the window of an on¬ 
coming car and setting its driver 
alight, or at least averting his atten¬ 
tion for a few dangerous seconds. 

JUTTA GRUENTHAL 

Haifa. 


ELIMINATING WASTE 


To the Editor nf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Before the government 
tackles the least affluent strata of the 
population — namely the pension¬ 
ers, widows, invalids, large families, 
school age children — what about 
pruning severely the income both of 
ministers and their deputies, 
members of the Knesset, judges and 
other highly placed officials? 

And while we are at it, does a 
small embattled country of four mil¬ 
lion inhabitants really need such a 
galaxy of ministers without whom, 
by the way, we seem to get along 
very well during their frequent 
absences abroad? Money could also 


be saved or at least better atten¬ 
dance and greater efficiency 
achieved if MKs were paid per day 
of participation in the plenum or 
Knesset committees. And what 
about expense accounts for the 
entertainment of visitors, ministers’ 
cars, double accommodation? 

Finally, a careful study of the 
Stale Comptroller's report would 
yield a wealth of food for thought 
about costly waste and negligence 
in state and army installations to 
which the Comptroller draws atten¬ 
tion time and again without avail. 

YEHVDITH BILUTH 

Te) Aviv. 


WOMEN’S STATUS IN JUDAISM 


Tu the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Around the tiny 
propaganda machine that is Profes¬ 
sor Esther Broner is a cement wall 
untouched by logic or evidence of 
any sort (“Women's rights to ritual" 
— Today. August 10). 

Professor Broner claims that 
“women were never truly honoured 
in Judaism." Really now! Though 
she evidently did hear about our 
Imahot, one wonders if she also 
heard of the Prophetess and Judge 
Deborah? Since our Judges of that 
time also served as military leaders 


in wartime, she need only refer to 
the Book of Judges to read of 
Deborah's exalted status. Not 
enough honour for women? How 
about' the Shulhan Arucfi to learn 
about women's status in Jewish 
Law? No mere cooks. Had Profes¬ 
sor Broner grown up in an 
Orthodox home, she might have 
witnessed the beautiful ceremony of 
lighting the candles on Sabbath eve 
and holidays and heard the 
enchanting Esher hayil sung in 
praise of women. 

Safad. ANNIE FRVCHTER 


substitute payments have been 
made to the non-combatant sector 
out of the public purse. 

The child allowance for soldiers’ 
families comes to 0.75 points for the 
third child, one point for the fourth, 
one for the fifth and 1.25 points for 
the sixth child and beyond. The 
rather of a six-child family who had 
served in the army would be getting 
an extra IS4.I04 a month, making 
(together with the universal child al¬ 
lowance) IS11,286. ■ 

But that is not all. Tami, the 
party claiming to speak for Jews 
of North African origin (who are 
prone to have large families), 
secured, as their small contribution 
to the policies of the Likud coali¬ 
tion. vet another large-family al¬ 
lowance. From April 1 of this year, 
one supplementary extra point is 
given for each child from the fourth 
one on — provided again that one 
or both of its parents have served in 
the forces. 

The situation today is then as fol¬ 
lows. A family of ex-servicemen 
having six children receives, in addi¬ 
tion to the IS 11,286 it already rated, 
a further IS3.078, making IS14.364 a 
month in all, net of tax. 

Tami has tabled a bill, still under 
discussion in the Knesset, that will 
extend further benefits to large 
families: participation in 
educational costs, exemption from 
arnotta (municipal property tax); 
free boarding-school facilities for 
youngsters from problematic 
homes: compensation shduld 
children'* bus fares (now one- 
half of the full rate of multi-journey 
tickets) be increased; and other 
things. This measure will apply to all 
children in the country, regardless 
of army service or ethnic com¬ 
munity. 

HOW* MUCH DOES the above 
cosl the slate? There are 600,000 
families in’the land, with just over 
1.5m. children. Altogether they 
commit the authorities to an outlay 
of IS 16. 7b. per annum (according to 
the National Insurance Institute's 
official statistics). This money is 


IN DEFENCE 
OF AGUDAT YISRAEL 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — Though far from being a 
supporter of Agudat Yisrael’ I feel 
that Alexander Zvielli’s polemic 
against that party (“Rule of the 
ghetto" — August 8) calls for a rep¬ 
ly and that the following must be 
said in the Aguda’s defence: ■ 

1. Aguda has a constituency large 
enough to have given it four Knes¬ 
set seats. 

2. The four Aguda MKs were 
elected on the strength of a specific 
outlook, style and programme. 
Sympathy with this outlook and 
style extends well beyond the ranks 
of their supporters, among those in 
the haredi community who, on prin¬ 
ciple, refuse to participate in elec¬ 
tions. 

3. The balance of power in the 
Knesset is such that Aguda MKs 
have been able to push through a 
good deal of legislation, part of 
which, at least, has been welcomed 
by many outside the haredi com¬ 
munity (e.g. the ban on El Al Sab¬ 
bath flights). 

Despite the occasional rogue in 
their midst (and what party is 
without them?) at whom the author 
points an accusing finger, the 
Aguda leaders are by and large men of 
principle and honour. What would 
Mr. Zvielli have them do? Under 
present circumstances, the Aguda 
MKs are perfectly justified in 
implementing as much haredi 
legislation as they can. To do 
otherwise would be not only a dis¬ 
honourable betrayal of principle, 
but the height of political folly vis-a-. 
vis their constituents. 

The only way to curtail Aguda in¬ 
fluence is either to give one or the 
other of our major parties a suf¬ 
ficient majority to govern without 
Aguda, or to pass anti-democratic 
legislation which would exclude all 
the small parties (Tehiya, Shinui, 
Tami, etc.) from the Knesset and 
probably effectively bar any in¬ 
dependent candidate from ever be¬ 
ing elected. 

G. YEVNIN 

Jerusalem. 


FROM THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 

— 1983-84 WALL CALENDAR — 

This elegant wall calendar for 1983-84 (September through September) 
features an extraordinary' array of artistic reflections on Jerusalem. The 
Eternal City is portrayed in woodcuts, watercolours, antique maps and 
illuminated manuscripts; the 14 illustrations are photographed and 
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paid out to all families in Israel, 
military and non-militaiy, Jew and 
Arab. 

Another 312,600 “third children 
and over” are granted extra owing 
to their family's military connec¬ 
tion. Outlay on them comes to 
IS4.8b. 

Out of 1,547,500 children in 
Israel, 188,350 are not entitled to 
the allowance because their parents 
did not serve in the forces. If they 
were included in the large-family al¬ 
lowance schemes, that would cost 
IS2.lb., increasing the govern¬ 
ment's expenditure under this head 
by 9.5 per cent. 

There are pros and cons for this 
differentiation. The pros I have 
listed above. The con is that the 
large-family allowance not only 
promotes a higher birth-rate, but it 
also helps defray the expenses of a 
large family that already exists; and 
there are many such among the 


Arabs. 

The authorities will presumably 
make good the financial disparity if 
one of two things occur. The first 
possibility is that the Arabs consent 
to do a spell of compulsory national 
service like the Jews; if not in the 
army, then in some other task serv¬ 
ing the public interest. 

The second possibility is that the 
gap between Arab and Jewish birth 
rates narrows in the course of time 
sufficiently to remove the existing 
threat to the demographic balance 
between the two communities. 

If both these developments take 
place together, the last argument 
for denying large-family allowances 
will lapse. Even the most case- 
hardened chauvinist will no longer 
be able to oppose restoring the prin¬ 
ciple of universality. 

The writer is u member of The Jerusalem 
Post editorial .staff. 


ISRAELIS IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The relatively low figures 
reported by Herman and LaFon- 
taine in their assessment of the 
numbers of Israelis living in the 
U.S.A. (August 14) are supported 
by findings published by the 
American Census Bureau in April 
1983. 

The 1980 census showed that 
52.843 reported at least partial 
Israel ancestry and 41,008 reported 
exclusive Israeli ancestry. Ancestry 
in the census was defined as the 
group with which the person iden¬ 
tifies and not necessarily the 
country in which his parents were 
bom. As 21,288 declared a Palesti¬ 
nian identity, we can assume that 
the figures for Israeli identification 
are almost all Jewish. There respec¬ 
tive figures for California (figures 
for Los Angeles County are not yet 
available) are 10,353 with at least 
partial Israeli identity and 8,131 
with exclusive Israeli identity. 

While the Herman and La Fon¬ 
taine figures are vastly lower than 
the popular image of up to half a 
million, even their figures of 100- 
130,000 may be too high. The 
problem lies in estimating the 
number of Israelis who were missed 
by the census. Although the census 
sought to include all permanent in¬ 
habitants regardless of status, there 
is no question that large numbers of 
illegal aliens, including Israelis, 
avoided filling in the questionnaire. 
The 1970 census is estimated to 
have missed out close to five and a 
half million persons, not all of them 


necessarily illegals. The 1980 census 
will almost certainly have 
overlooked an ever greater number. 

It may well be that the number of 
undeclared Israelis in the U.S.A. is 
roughly equal to the declared, in 
which case the estimates of Herman 
and LaFontaine are very 
reasonable. But how can we know? 
The total number of 3-5 million is 
mere conjecture. 1 have not seen 
any figures in the 1980 census 
reporting 20,000 illegal Israeli 
aliens, as mentioned in your report. 
1 know of no ethmic breakdown of 
illegal immigrants, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mexicans, and this too is 
conjecture only. 

At all events, it seems very un¬ 
likely that only one in ten per¬ 
manently domiciled Israelis in the 
U.S.A. is prepared to declare open¬ 
ly his Israeli identity. It would ap¬ 
pear that Herman and LaFonlaine's 
estimations are much closer to 
reality that the generally accepted 
figure of 300.000-500,000. 

YISRAEL ELLMAN 

Kibbutz Yasur. 




INTERNATIONAL 
BESTSELLERS IN 
DELL PAPERBACKS 

* A WOMAN’S PLACE 
— Leona Blace 

* ALL THINGS IN 
THEIR SEASON 
— Helen Chappell 

* REMEMBRANCE 
— Danielle Steel 

* a.k.a. KATHERINE 
WALDEN 

— Ellen Feldman 


Now on Sale 

LIFE 

August 1983 

* Dressing Diana 

That $150,000 Wardrobe 

* Brain Doctor 

A Neurologist's Account of 
three life or death cases 

* Camera at Work 


Sole Distributors: 
BRONFMAN'S AGENCY LTD- 


RENT-A-CAR 

FROM $6 PER A 

Y 

All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMIR, Rent-a-Car • 

8 Kikar Ha atzma’ut,-- 
Netanya. 

Tel. 053-31831 (day) 
053-25763 (night) 


WOMEN'S FASHION 
MAGAZINE 
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August 1983. 
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